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OME twenty years ago, educators and psychologists began to empha- 
S size the need for, and the value of, tests and measurements in edu- 
cation. The makers of tests and scales, flushed with their success in the 
Army testing program of World War I, saw the advantages of measur- 
ing not only the potentialities of school children but also the achieve- 
ments of school children. Beginning about 1920, there became available 
to schoolmen an ever-increasing number of standardized tests and scales 
for the measurement of intelligence, reading ability, composition, poetry 
appreciation, handwriting legibility, arithmetic skills, and the like. 

These tests were scored by some criterion of goodness of responses. 
In general, a response to an item on a test was given credit if it were 
good, or true, or beautiful. The idea of goodness of response spread to 
the goodness of the total score, until one objective of education became 
the achievement of high test or scale scores. Education, unconsciously, 
specified some of its objectives in terms of test scores. Such an uncon- 
scious objective, in and of itself, would have been desirable provided that 
tests and scales for all the significant objectives in education were avail- 
able. Unfortunately, the tests and scales developed in the past twenty 
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years were relatively limited in scope. Those which were available 
focused on information and skills, while too often neglecting the 
measurement of interests, attitudes, appreciations, understandings, and 
the like. 

In time, schoolmen, recognizing gaps in testable objectives, rebelled 
against measurement in general. Such a rebellion is still in process. The 
rebellion, however, is against a word rather than an idea. Schoolmen are 
in Opposition to measurement the word, rather than measurement the 
process. Most schoolmen wish to appraise the consequence of their 
efforts, but they say that they do not wish to measure them. Schoolmen 
are willing to evaluate, even if they are antagonistic to measurement. To- 
day, for measurement, they substitute evaluation and appraisal. The dif- 
ference between measurement and evaluation, however, is more a matter 
of scope and extent than it is of kind. 


THE MEANING OF EVALUATION 


Evaluation is a process by which changes in young (or older) people 
are appraised. Appraisal, in the last analysis, is a value judgment about 
the goodness of change. To understand evaluation of school products, 
there must be some appreciation of what evaluation implies. Perhaps an 
analogy would make this clearer. When a manufacturer attempts to 
produce an automobile, or a telephone, or a mechanical pencil, he al- 
ways selects the material to be used, he always specifies the character- 
istics of the finished product, he always develops the means of produc- 
tion, and, lastly, he generally arranges for the inspection of the product 
not only during production but also upon completion. If he is a shrewd 
man, he tries to maintain the quality of his particular product within 
certain tolerance limits. In manufacture, especially large-scale produc- 
tion, the steps are specification, selection, production, and inspection. 
Each of these steps is an essential and interrelated phase of the evalua- 
tion of the manufactured article. 

The production of a manufactured article, however, is relatively 
simple in comparison with the education of individuals. Nevertheless, it 
must be recognized that while the manufacturer is concerned primarily 
with the end-product, educators are concerned with the whole child 
continuously as he grows and changes, and adjusts and develops. The 
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analogy of education to manufacture, though brutal, may be profit- 
able. In education, the materials are the human resources of society. 
These human resources, like other natural resources, differ markedly in 
qualities such as physical constitution, visual acuity, resourcefulness, 
leadership, intelligence, and achievement. While all of humankind have 
certain characteristics in common, the focus of the school is upon the 
differences among individuals. These observable differences arise from 
the complex interaction of heredity, maturation, and environment. The 
individual differences among humans are never attributable to one cause 
to the exclusion of all others. The differences between individuals, and 
the differences among groups, are attributable to the interaction of 
heredity in terms of endowment, maturation in terms of development, 
and environment in terms of opportunities. 

Education, in broad terms, is an environmental process, in the sense 
that it provides, or should provide, children with the opportunities to 
capitalize on their inherited endowment as they develop. Schools are 
devices for providing opportunities for the capitalization of the endow- 
ments of all the children. Schools exist primarily to maximize the quality 
of the human products of education. Quality, however, implies a value 
judgment involving the selection of certain characteristics, as well as a 
value judgment about producing certain changes in these characteristics. 

Today, the expansion of educational opportunities for “all the chil- 
dren” has caused considerable confusion among educators about the ob- 
jectives of education. If individual differences in children are recog- 
nized, then there also must be recognition of the fact that different 
objectives may be specified for different children, and that the same 
objectives cannot be applied to each child. Moreover, individual dif- 
ferences imply varying degrees of achievement even for objectives con- 
sidered significant for all the children. 

Evaluation in education, then, involves the specification of objectives, 
the selection of children in whom these objectives are to be realized in 
whole or in part, the specification of the means of subject content, ex- 
perience, and procedures by which the objectives are to be achieved, and 
the inspection of the performances and achievement of the individuals to 
obtain evidence about the realization of objectives. Too frequently, 
evaluation has been considered merely in terms of the inspection phase. 
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The inspection phase is an essential, but not the only, aspect of the 
evaluation process. 
Evaluation in education is purposive. It should always have an end in 


view. Among the purposes of evaluation, the following should be in- 
cluded: 


1. The degree to which the specified objectives are attained for an 
individual, or groups of individuals. 

z. The modification of the objectives based upon the known achieve- 
ment and performances of individuals. 

3. The modification of the educational means of content, experiences, 
and methods to aid in the achievement of objectives. 

4. The development of a program of selection of individuals for 
specified interrelated objectives. 

5. The utilization of information gained during the inspection and 
the selection of individuals in giving adequate guidance. 

6. The utilization of information gained during inspection and selec- 
tion for diagnosis of defects, and their therapy. 

7. The utilization of inspection of the educational means of content, 
material, and organization for the diagnosis of the needs of faculty 
and staff. 


Evaluation should have as its purpose the ever-increasing integration 
of specification, selection, methods of teaching, and inspection. Some- 
times the emphasis will be on one or the other of these four phases, but 
the evaluation to be functional must consider how inspection of out- 
comes can change the objectives, the selection, the methods used in 
educating young people. Evaluation is not, and should never become, a 
static process. It is a dynamic process which tries to maximize the quali- 
ties of humankind for society. 


OBJECTIVES AND EVIDENCE 


It must be apparent that evaluation is a complex and difficult process. 
The primary difficulty is in the initial specification of the objectives. 
It is not enough to list the six or more so-called cardinal objectives, that 
is, to understand and practice desirable social relationships, to discover 
and develop individual aptitudes, to develop powers of critical thinking, 
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to appreciate worth-while activities, to increase in the control of knowl- 
edge and skills, and to build and maintain sound physical health. It is 
necessary in order to avoid sheer verbalism to implement each of these 
objectives in terms of specific items of behavior by which the objective 
can be understood. For instance, it may be useful for clarifying the ob- 
jective of “desirable social relationships” to indicate aspects that serve to 
identify the objective. Such a clarification may consider the ability: 


—to get along with others of his group 

—to get along with members of other groups 
—to get along with other groups 

—to adjust to differences within groups 
—to participate within and among groups 


and the like. This analysis is a necessary antecedent to the inspection 
process. As the details of the meaning of the large objective emerge, the 
implication of the full objective becomes clear and sharp. The next step 
in clarification is the specification of conditions of inspection. What is 
the evidence of the attainment of these objectives? What behaviors will 
be considered symptomatic of the objective? Schoolmen are prone 
to give lip service to the cardinal objectives. They neglect, too fre- 
quently, to indicate the kind of evidence of the attainment of an objec- 
tive they would require. Moreover, they err in choosing available tests 
and scales as the only evidence available. 

The evidences of attainment, the evidences of growth, the evidences 
of outcomes will clarify not only the inspection step, but also the speci- 
fication phase. Evidence can be of many kinds: success on paper and 
pencil tests, the ratings of experts, the recording of anecdotes, and the 
like. Evidence as evidence will vary in reliability, in validity, and in 
consistency. The evidence adduced for inspection should be, all things 
being equal, dependable, related to the outcome being inspected, and 
consistent with the outcomes. The need for such reliable, valid, and con- 
sistent evidence is intensified in that, in general, evaluation considers the 
inspection of changes in young people. The concept of change requires 
at least two, and generally more, inspections. If the inspection initially 
is unreliable, and if the inspection at a future point in time is also unreli- 
able, the differences between the two inspections will be more unreliable 
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than either. Evidence of change requires a more precise measurement 
than evidence of status. 

The kind of evidence used in evaluation determines the basic values 
of evaluation. Evaluation can never be independent of the knowledge 
of measurement. Evaluation requires a measurement or measurements 
superior to those accepted twenty years ago, since evaluation basically is 
concerned with changes in young people. It is anomalous that the re- 
action against measurement should bring about a need for more precise, 
as well as for more varied, measurements. If one looks over the implica- 
tions of even the cardinal objectives of education, there must be a 
recognition of the need for adequate measurement, at least for two 
periods, of informations, skills, generalizations, applications, interests, 
attitudes, appreciations, and other forms of behavior. While the implica- 
tions and purposes of evaluation are educationally more significant than 
measurement itself, evaluation subsumes and is dependent upon measure- 
ment. 


KINDS OF EVALUATION 


When the objectives have been specified and the kinds of evidence 
indicated, the first phase of evaluation can be approached. The first phase 
involves the selection of individuals who will be given the environmental 
stimulation toward specified objectives. The selection of individuals, 
itself, involves measurement of capacity and of talent, and the utilization 
of measures of progress and achievement. The selection is made so that 
individuals with certain kinds and amounts of capacity, talent, and 
achievement can be given opportunities to profit from those educational 
experiences that will make them realize their own potentialities, not only 
for themselves but for the society of which they are a part. The school 
is no longer merely organized to serve a limited proportion of youth, it 
is organized to serve “all the children.” 

Service for “all the children” implies variety of objectives and out- 
comes. And variety of outcomes implies variation in content of the 
curriculum, in methods of teaching, and in kinds of experiences children 
will be led to have. The form that methods, content, and experience take 
for children will of itself determine, to a degree, the quality and quantity 
of the changes in people. 
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Evaluation, then, can be considered a process that has as its ultimate 
aim the increase of teaching efficiency in terms of increase in teaching 
effectiveness. Such an increase may be achieved to the degree that school- 
men know what they wish to teach young people, how they will teach 
it, and how they will appraise the results of their teaching. Specificity, 
under such purposes, is a desirable outcome in and of itself. Such 
specificity, however, cannot be achieved by dictate. In a larger sense, 
evaluation involves administrator, teacher, children, and the public. All 
should have a part in defining objectives, specifying evidence of out- 
comes, interpreting results. If evaluation is to influence all aspects of 
education, it must be continuous not only in the sense of following chil- 
dren in their school careers, but more particularly in their post-school 
adjustment. 


EVALUATION OF SCHOOL PRACTICES 


Thus far this discussion has been concerned with evaluation in general. 
Another interpretation of evaluation is that concerned with the ap- 
praisal of different methods, curricula, or procedures. Currently, this 
form of evaluation is concerned with the appraisal of the changes in 
young people educated within different educational frameworks. If the 
assumption can be made that methods and practices vary, and if the 
further assumption can be made that schools representative of one kind 
of practice can be distinguished from schools representative of some 
other form of practice, then evaluation of the differences between them 
will be the basis for interpreting the practice. Let us hypothesize that 
two kinds of practices are the so-called “newer” versus the so-called 
“older” practices. 

At least five modes for evaluating the distinction between older and 
newer practices are available to us. We may accept or reject any prac- 
tice on the basis of the testimony of scholars and experts; or on the basis 
of our personal hunches and intuitions; or on the basis of deductions 
made from the psychological, physiological, and pedagogical principles 


and laws; or on the basis of our own experiences or the experiences of 
others; or on the basis of their tested outcomes and results. These five 
ways of evaluating our ideas and beliefs—the methods of authori- 
tarianism, mysticism, rationalism, empiricism, and pragmatism—may 
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lead to acceptance or rejection of any practice. Any one of these 
methods, or a combination of them, may be used as the criterion for 
our beliefs and ideas. Frankly, value judgments by which action and 
conduct are controlled are based on some of these methods at all times, 
In determining the validity of scientific value judgments, dependence 
must, in large measure, be on the method of pragmatism. Pragmatically, 
the values of newer and older practices may be distinguished by their 
differences in concrete results, especially their practical consequences in, 
and for, human behavior. 

It therefore becomes necessary to ask what are the consequences of 
each kind of educational practice. Unless this is done, evaluation will 
have the same status as Humpty Dumpty. Humpty Dumpty had ex- 
plained to Alice that there were three hundred and sixty-four days on 
which one might get unbirthday presents, “And only one for birthday 
presents, you know. There’s glory for you!” 


“I don’t know what you mean by ‘glory’,” Alice said. 

Humpty Dumpty smiled contemptuously. “Of course you don’t—till I tell 
you. I meant ‘there’s a nice knock-down argument for you!’ ” 

“But ‘glory’ doesn’t mean ‘a nice knock-down argument’,” Alice objected. 

“When / use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said, in a rather scornful tone, “it 
means just what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you can make words mean so many 
different things.” 


The question, of course, is what meaning can be given to the pro- 
cedures called “newer” and “older” practices. The conception of these 
practices must be in terms of their consequences. All of the consequences 
of each of these practices must be itemized. The conception of the con- 
sequences of each practice becomes the totality of our conception of 
the practice. In other words, meaning is given to the practices by virtue 
of their outcomes in terms of expected behaviors. 

When such a list of explicit outcomes has been made for each objec- 
tive of the two practices, the test and measurement personnel must 
develop the means of measuring each behavioral outcome. This will in- 
clude paper and pencil tests of information, skill, attitude, appreciation 
and the like, as well as rating scales for the various objectives, the use 
of anecdotal and controlled observational methods in activities, conversa- 
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tions, and standardized situations, and the records of written work, extra- 
curricular activities, and staff reports. This is no easy task. It requires 
ingenuity, patience, and hard work. 

But when such tests, scales, devices, and records shall have been de- 
veloped, the evidence about the behavior in each practice must be ob- 
tained. It must be noted that all the objectives of both sets of practices 
must be measured. It will not suffice to measure only some of the objec- 
tives. Nor will it be sufficient to measure only common objectives. 
Measurements of the children in all the objectives which are common 
to both practices, and which may be specific to either the “newer” or 
the “older” practice must be obtained. For this purpose, it is necessary 
to have at least two groups, one of which shall be educated within the 
framework of the older practice; the other within the framework of the 
newer practice. These two groups should be equal in terms of heredity, 
environment, and maturation. In any given semester, or year, the educa- 
tional objectives achieved may be small as compared with the influence 
of heredity, other aspects of the environment, and maturation. There 
must always be awareness of the changes in the direction of postulated 
educational goals that are more largely attributable to the interaction of 
environment, heredity, and maturation than they are to variations in school 
practice and organization. Further, the school is interested in changes in 
behavior, not in status as such. In order to get evidence for the attain- 
ment of the various objectives, changes must be measured over periods 
of time varying from a semester to several years. Therefore, measures 
of status before and after exposure to the practice must be gotten. 

For purposes of exposition, let it be assumed that measures of the 
changes in the pupils exposed to the differentiated practices have been 
collected, i.e., that a large series of more or less objective, reliable, and 
valid estimates of change in each of the consequences for both practices 
has been collected. 

For each pupil in each type of educational practice, we have measure- 
ments or records of change in 

—the ability to discover and clarify problems 
—the ability to observe 

—the ability to collect information 

—the ability to organize data 
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—the ability to select material for demonstration 

—the ability to infer from data 

—the ability to interpret data 

—the ability to generalize data 

—the ability to apply generalizations and principles 

—the ability to cooperate with others 

—the ability to see social significances 

—the ability to initiate the activity of others 

—the ability to direct oneself 

—the ability to see relations between facts and ideas 

—the ability to use relations between facts, principles, and 
generalizations in any one area and facts, principles, and 
generalizations in other areas 

—the ability to maintain or improve health 

—the ability to maintain, or improve in, those satisfactions 
which are confirmed in the school and home 


and so on for all the abilities either practice wishes for its children. 

For each of these abilities there are measurements of change over a 
period of time for the group of pupils educated in the “newer” or the 
“older” practice. These measurements are the raw data available for 
evaluation. 


EVALUATION OF “VALUES” 


Is it sufficient to report the differences between the groups for each 
measurement of change? It is not. The proponents for each practice will 
give different emphasis to each objective. Under one practice it is reason- 
able to suppose that educators will give more emphasis to information 
and skill than they will give to attitudes, ideals, appreciations, and inter- 
pretation of the world. Under the other practice, it is just as reasonable 
to suppose that educators will emphasize personality, social value, and 
attitude more than they will emphasize information and skill. Here is 
the essential difficulty. Can a fair or reasonable value be given to each 
objective, so as to obtain a comprehensive measure of change? The 
emphasis that educators give will shift with changes in educational 
philosophy, with changes in social outlook, and with current trends. 
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Values are not stable. Values are not truths. Values are judgments for 
the “good” life. There must be recognition of, and tolerance for, the fact 
that intelligent, able, and good men are controlled by different values 
and by different emphases on common values. To further the evaluation 
process some authoritarian estimates of the relative value of each meas- 
ured change toward our objectives must be agreed upon. This may re- 
quire the development of at least three sets of value—one determined 
by the staff involved in the “newer’’ practice, one determined by the 
staff involved in the “older” practice, and one determined by a commit- 
tee representing various points of view toward educational significance. 
The practices can then be evaluated approximately by the weighted 
average of the various components of behavior for each of these three 
sets of weights or emphases. If there are differences, they can be inter- 
preted as evidence for accepting or rejecting practices by each of the 
three sets of standards, provided that such interpretation is not merely on 
the basis of statistical significance of differences, but rather after showing 
differences to be statistically acceptable, to identify them in terms of 
social significance, costs, ease of administration, and the like. 
Evaluation must be continuous in distinguishing between “older” and 
“newer” practices. A practice may work in terms of successful con- 
sequences for only parts of the total population, or for only limited 
periods of time. It is reported that an efficiency engineer measured the 
output of a division in a factory under standard illumination, He then 
increased the illumination in the factory, and the output increased. 
After a period of time, he reduced the illumination back to standard. 
And again there was an increase over and above the higher level under 
stronger illumination. Changes in motivation, whether introduced by 
changes in organization, in environment, or in goals, may influence per- 
sons only for the period when it is considered a change for some other 
condition. 





In evaluating the differences between “newer” and “older” practices, 
it must be recognized that, in large measure, the estimates will depend 
upon value judgments of the various objectives established as goals. If 
objectives are itemized, measured changes in the quantity or quality of 
objectives can be interpreted in favor of one practice or another. But 
sooner or later, an impasse is reached. Can the evaluation be evaluated? 
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The standard may have to be the values that good men and true consider 
the values in our current social and economic condition, or the values 
they consider desirable in some other social and economic condition. 

The evaluation of “newer” and “older” practices may become a battle 
of values. The current controversy may be much like that in which 


“Tweedledum and Tweedledee 
Agreed to have a battle 
For Tweedledum said Tweedledee 
Had spoiled his nice new rattle.” 


Nevertheless, the battle of words and measures has had some sig- 
nificant results. It has made educators aware of a host of objectives that 
may have been implicit in the educational process, but not explicit. Reali- 
zation of the character, if not of the importance, of the objectives has 
had the result of making teacher, psychologist, and psychometrician 
eager to evaluate changes in children. Within any framework of practice, 
given the objectives in clear and behavioral terms, with their relative 
weights, most of the objectives can be measured. The psychometrician 
has made great progress in the last decade in measuring objectives of in- 
formation and of skill. He must now give considerable attention to 
measurement of personality, attitudes, appreciations, interests, and view- 
points, These desirable goals in measurement can only be effected 
through the cooperation of all interested in the development of the 
whole child. 

A caution, however, is necessary. Behavior may have a large number 
of specific determiners. Moreover, quite similar behaviors may have quite 
different causes. It is conceivable that the behavior that the teacher 
recognizes as “cooperative” may be “selfish,” or that the behavior that 
is recognized as “leadership” may be “aggression,” or “compensation,” 
or “sublimation.” 

Again, aspects of behavior, such as leadership, cooperation, and initia- 
tive, may only appear as gross deviations from normal acceptable be- 
havior, or only in relatively specific situations. If the child senses (and 
he very often does) what behavior the school, the home, or the playing 
field demand, he may act in the way that will yield satisfactions of re- 
ward, award, and praise without ever genuinely affecting his personality. 
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It is possible that the kind of behavior that teachers stress as desirable 
may do as much harm as good for any individual. 


All of these thoughts on the process of evaluating the differences be- 
tween “older” and “newer” practices or on the complementary process 
of evaluating the gains and improvements of children within any one 
practice, lead to the conclusion that the process is, at the least, difficult. 
It is difficult because American educators have such an abounding faith 
in panaceas and action. Panaceas look good on paper, and action as action 
is satisfying. It is hoped that experts’ concepts and plans for “newer” 
practices would to a degree effect their purposes. Their purposes, how- 
ever, vary from time to time, from situation to situation, and from expert 
to expert. But when such purposes receive general acceptance, there can 
be developed genuine plans for their achievement. The philosopher, and 
the scholar wise in the needs of man may set the goals; the psychologist 
may indicate methods for achieving those goals, and the psychometrician 
can measure the degree to which those goals are reached. 














A Liberal Education for Our Time 
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ea of college education in these days cannot escape the crisis 
situation in which America finds itself. President Butler has urged 
the colleges to join the fight against the forces of evil that are abroad in 
the world. President Conant has said that colleges must become the 
guardians of “the eternal values” in this time of emergency. President 
Shuster has argued that the neglect of classical and philosophical studies 
in our colleges has been a contributing cause of the present war. Presi- 
dent Hutchins has stated that America as a nation has lost its moral fiber 
by forgetting the disciplines of the traditional liberal arts. Other edu- 
cators have approached the situation by urging colleges to develop their 
scientific and technological studies in order to train men for the technical 
jobs of national defense. 

This article takes the position that colleges must face the current 
crisis with a revised and revitalized philosophy of education if they are 
to chart their courses intelligently amid the conflicting demands that are 
now being made and that will be made upon them in the future. Educa- 
tors within liberal arts colleges like to speak of their task in terms of 
“liberal education,” and educators within professional colleges of educa- 
tion speak of “general education” as an important phase of their work. 
For the purposes of this article, liberal education and general education 
are taken to mean approximately the same thing, namely, that kind of 
education which everyone needs as a common equipment with which to 
meet the problems of living in present-day American society no matter 
what special job or profession he may be preparing to enter. This liberal 
or general education is particularly important for those prospective 
school teachers and administrators who will be entering upon their work 
in the coming months and years. 

The purpose here is to examine critically some of the underlying 
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assumptions that have guided our traditional type of liberal education in 
the past and to indicate briefly what changes are needed in the light of 
the conditions of modern life and the current crisis. Liberal education 
has meant many things to many men and it has meant different things at 
various times in history. It is the argument of this article that, just as 
liberal education has often changed in the past to meet new cultural 
conditions, so now our conceptions of liberal education should change 
in order to meet the new cultural conditions of the present. Some edu- 
cators would have us return to the liberal education of ancient Greek or 
medieval times, but they forget that the liberal education of those eras 
grew out of their own cultural situations. Such educators fail to recog- 
nize that liberal education has changed through the years, and they refuse 
to admit that our own time of rapid cultural change is a period when 
liberal education should rapidly overcome its cultural lag. 


THE TRADITION OF LIBERAL EDUCATION 
Liberal education has often changed in the past. 


In the creative days of ancient Athens the content of liberal education 
was largely suited to the dominating social and cultural conditions of the 
times. The free citizens received the kind of education that enabled them 
to participate effectively in the political, intellectual, and aesthetic activi- 
ties of the day. Then when Athens began to lose its freedom under 
Macedonian and Roman rule, the liberal education of Greece tended to 
become intellectualistic. It dropped its emphasis upon physical develop- 
ment and political action and was narrowed to the study of grammar, 
rhetoric, and philosophy for their own sakes. This separation of educa- 
tion from life represented a change in cultural conditions, for Athenians 
no longer had the opportunity to make effective use of political and 
physical training in the management of their own affairs. As Athens was 
reduced to a conquered status, education and knowledge largely became 
playthings of a wealthy leisure class. 

Somewhat the same sort of thing happened in Rome. In the republi- 
can days of Rome a liberal education performed an important role in 
giving citizens a useful preparation for the political and oratorical activi- 
ties of the day. Then, as the power of imperial Rome became increasingly 
concentrated in the hands of authoritarian and dicatatorial rulers, the 
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liberal education increasingly became a hollow shell. As the dilettantes 
toyed with language and rhetoric principally for the pleasure of manipv- 
lating words and phrases, liberal education again lost a great deal of its 
social usefulness. 

With the rise of Christianity and the beginnings of the Middle Ages, 
the content of the liberal arts inherited from Greco-Roman times was 
progressively converted to the uses of the Church. As the cultural impact 
of religious doctrines turned attention away from the social and physical 
needs of this world, liberal education became more and more a matter of 
intellectual and spiritual development with less and less resemblance to 
the ideal of well-rounded citizenship which had characterized earlier 
Greek education. Preoccupation with the study of books became ever 
more marked, and the study of language, rhetoric, logic, and philosophy 
fitted in nicely with the dominating intellectual interests of the time. 
Thus, when it is said that the thirteenth century universities were closely 
attuned to the culture of their day, it must be remembered that the 
Church was setting the cultural pace of the times. 

The main impact of the Renaissance upon liberal education was 
achieved by humanists who struggled long and arduously to introduce 
the classical languages and literature into the curriculum of a liberal 
education. This interest became the dominating intellectual concern of 
the educated classes of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Then the 
Reformation of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries enshrined re- 
ligious motives and doctrines within the content of a liberal education, a 
place still firmly held among the many religious colleges of today. 

During the last three centuries several cultural influences have eddied 
about and within the classical and religious structures so firmly built 
by scholars of the Renaissance and the Reformation. As new bodies of 
knowledge were organized and as new economic and political interests 
clamored for admission to the circle of liberal studies, they were met 
with arguments and justifications often designed to protect the tradi- 
tional studies from being pushed aside by the newer studies. When the 
argument was raised that the newer scientific studies would be of con- 
siderable practical value, the traditionalists replied that a liberal educa- 
tion would be destroyed if it became “practical.” When new commer- 
cial and economic interests argued that a liberal education should help 
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students to earn a living, the traditionalists replied that the very definition 
of a liberal education implied that it must remain non-vocational. When 
the new social sciences said that they could help students to become 
better citizens, the traditionalists replied that discipline of the mind was 
the peculiar function of a liberal education and that such discipline could 
be adequately provided only by the classical, mathematical, and _philo- 
sophical studies produced by the intellectual tradition. 

When the newer studies saw the strength of the traditional concep- 
tions of a liberal education, they often began to justify their own intro- 
duction into the liberal arts curriculum with the same arguments that the 
older studies had used. When the adherents of a new study wanted to 
gain a place in the academic sun, they found their path made easier if 
they claimed to be fully as intellectualized and non-practical as the tradi- 
tional studies. Whenever the newer studies could make good their claims 
that they provided as rigorous a mental discipline as the older studies, 
they were more likely to be granted membership in good standing in the 
academic community. So, gradually, the physical and biological sciences, 
the historical and social studies, and the various branches of the modern 
humanities and arts achieved places in the college curriculum, but their 
status was often won only after they had adapted themselves to the 
assumptions and methods of the older studies. 

Because of this tendency to adopt the ideals and methods of a liberal 
education that had been in process of formulation over the centuries, 
much of our present-day liberal education tends to be restricted in con- 
tent and largely out of touch with the strong cultural currents that have 
developed in recent decades. What is “practical” in one age becomes 
“cultural” in the next, largely because it is no longer practical. This is 
doubly true in a period like ours when cultural change occurs ever more 
rapidly. Thus, although the content of liberal education has changed 
through the ages, it has increasingly tended of late to represent only a 
more and more limited aspect of our present-day culture. Whereas the 
facets of our culture have been expanding and multiplying with ever 
greater complexity, liberal education has been content to say that our 
intellectualistic tradition encompasses the whole of “culture.” It has 
thereby been prone to rule out of its conception of culture the important 
economic, political, social, and aesthetic developments that the present 
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writer would insist must be included in any adequate conception of 
culture. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION TODAY 


Our liberal education should liberate students for 
American culture today. 


To become effectively liberating for life today, our liberal education 
must prepare students to deal adequately with the kind of culture they 
will live in. The inherited conceptions of liberal education are no longer 
fully applicable to the kind of industrial and democratic society that has 
been created and that should be created. Inasmuch as education is not 
the same in any time or in any place, our “cultural education” must mean 
education for our culture. And our culture is predominately an indus- 
trial society where mass production of goods and swift transportation 
and communication have welded the nation together as it never has been 
before. It is a truism that our economy has become highly interdepen- 
dent. A strike in Detroit or a financial decision in New York often 
quickly affects the buyers of automobiles in California or the price of 
farm implements in Illinois. In the realm of ideas and attitudes much the 
same story can be told. Moral standards decided in Hollywood soon set 
the tone for people in Georgia and Maine. 

This industrial and social interdependence means that college students 
in all parts of the country should understand the major trends that have 
made our society what it is. They should be prepared in college to cope 
successfully with the pressing problems that face them as individuals, 
and they should be ready and able to work cooperatively in groups to 
solve the common problems that face citizens in our democracy today. 
No longer should a person be judged liberally educated unless he can 
understand the fundamental issues facing America as a result of industrial 
and technological trends that have taken place in the last few decades. 
Problems of unemployment and relief, labor and management, private 
ownership, and government regulation and control require not only the 
constant work of experts but also the collective judgments of liberally 
educated people who can make their will effective through agencies of 
public opinion and political action. 

The economic and political problems of our day are too important 
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and too closely related to our welfare as individuals and as a civilization 
to allow students to go without the best study and experience that col- 
leges can give them. Whether this is done through special courses in 
economics, politics, sociology, and the like or whether it is done through 
a more closely knit study of the broad problems of modern society, 
colleges should reconsider what they are doing for students in the study 
of modern culture. Though a college be small or large, though it be in a 
rural or an urban center, though it be an independent institution or con- 
nected with a large state or endowed university, though it be in Maine 
or California, it has the obligation to devise more adequate curriculum 
facilities for meeting this all-important function of modern college edu- 
cation. Otherwise our liberal education will not be liberating for our day 
and age. 

If our liberal education is to become liberalizing for our culture the 
colleges must make more use of the evidence and theory lying behind 
the fields of knowledge which best represent our modern culture, 
namely, the sciences, the social sciences, and the arts and humanities as 
these are being interpreted by frontier thinkers in their respective fields. 
This does not mean that all older areas of knowledge must be ruled out 
of a modern liberal education, but it does mean that the central place in 
the liberal arts curriculum belongs to the studies that deal with the 
paramount problems of our culture rather than to the studies that deal 
with the problems of pre-scientific, pre-industrial, and pre-democratic 
societies. Students with specialized interests may wish to delve into the 
older languages, mathematics, and philosophy for their own sakes, but 
the majority of students should do so only when such study will con- 
tribute effectively to their understanding or appreciation of present- 
day culture. 

Relevance for the present and future not only gives a very wide range 
of possibilities for curriculum construction, but it also gives a vitality to 
liberal arts studies which would prevent their preoccupation with the 
mustiness of unimportance. It goes without saying, however, that the 
study of the historical past is of paramount concern, too, for we must be 
aware of the traditions that live on in us and guide our thinking, believ- 
ing, and acting. But historical study must be primarily concerned not 
with reverencing the past but with achieving the perspective that will 
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lead to intelligent reconstruction of our traditions for the future. The 
historical approach should not keep our eyes focused upon the past as 
we back into the future, but rather it should make our vision even clearer 
as it gives us a running start into the future. 

The underlying philosophy of liberal education was most often stated 
in the past by those educators who were identified with the traditional 
fields of study, namely, the classical languages and literature, mathe- 
matics, and philosophy. Consequently, the most commonly held philoso- 
phy of liberal education up to the twentieth century came from an ideal- 
istic and rationalistic background which tended to view human nature as 
dualistic, to separate the things of the spirit and mind from the things of 
the body and senses. Spiritual affairs were, of course, considered prior to 
and more important than material or practical affairs. Inasmuch as liberal 
education should deal only with the most important realms of human 
life, it was felt that the college curriculum should include only those 
studies which develop the spiritual and mental qualities of man, namely, 
the classical languages and literature, mathematics, and traditional philos- 
ophy. With such arguments the traditional studies maintained their 
superiority for centuries and they were justified on the grounds that they 
were rooted in human nature: These are the studies that develop human 
nature; human nature does not change; therefore, these studies should 
not change. Despite the tremendous cultural changes that have taken 
place in the past two hundred years this appeal to the Great Tradition 
remains very strong in the present-day philosophy of liberal education. 

In contrast to such a position, it seems to the writer that an appropriate 
liberal education for today would do well to base itself upon a philosophy 
of cultural naturalism that views human nature as arising from the social 
process in which people live together and share their common problems 
and enjoyments. Such a philosophy gives greater hope of controlling 
human affairs in order to achieve the kind of society that is commonly 
agreed will best serve human needs and aspirations. Human nature is thus 
looked upon as developed in and through the institutions and other ways 
of thinking and acting and feeling that the culture has devised. “Spir- 
itual” and “intellectual” affairs should not be rigidly separated from 
“practical” affairs, but rather each of these kinds of human activity 
should interact with the other in order to achieve the kind of society in 
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which the individual finds his fullest aesthetic expressions and deepest 
spiritual satisfactions. Such a society is, of course, a democratic society, 
and the appropriate kind of liberal education must be education for 
democracy. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF DEMOCRACY 
Liberal education should frankly embrace a philosophy of democracy. 


National events since the depression of the 1930’s and international 
events culminating in the second World War have made it abundantly 
clear that democracy can no longer be taken for granted. To be sure, 
American liberal education has always given more or less of lip service to 
democracy, but it is now imperative that democracy become an effective 
ideal and a genuine practice in the forefront of college activities. College 
educators can no longer go their own way “training minds” on the 
assumption that a democratic society will take care of itself providing 
the colleges give a highly intellectual and bookish training to a few 
rigidly selected students. It is my belief that colleges should consciously 
and frankly educate for democracy. It is further my belief that de- 
mocracy for our day requires a definite social program that will not only 
maintain the gains made during one hundred and fifty years but will also 
make democracy an effective reality for all the people. 

A frank acceptance of a philosophy of democracy would mean that 
the college curriculum should be so reconsidered and revised that the 
major problems for study will be selected on the basis of their relevance 
to maintaining and improving democratic social arrangements. Four 
aspects of democracy could be used as criteria for the selection of subject 
matter. One essential characteristic of a democratic society is a basic 
equality of opportunity for all people in the major areas of life—eco- 
nomic, political, social, educational, and artistic. Students and faculty 
should study the ways in which equality in these areas has been achieved 
in the modern world, ways in which it has been denied, and ways in 
which it could be extended. A second essential characteristic of de- 
mocracy is a thoroughgoing respect for the essential dignity and worth 
of each and every individual. Again students and faculty should examine 
the ways in which respect for individuality has been achieved, how it 
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has been denied here and in other countries, and how it may be increased 
in the various major areas of life. 

A third means by which a society may be judged as democratic is the 
extent to which the active consent of the governed is an accepted and 
functioning method of deciding social issues. Students and faculty alike 
should not only have the chance to study how democratic methods are 
working in society but they should also have the opportunity actually to 
engage in democratic methods of consent in their own college study, 
Practice in democracy in college is a safeguard to the practice of de- 
mocracy in the wider society. Finally, the democratic method of consent 
becomes a farce unless genuine freedom to form and express ideas is 
maintained through the various civil liberties. Avenues of communica- 
tion must be kept open so that people can decide issues freely on the 
basis of evidence and merit. Students and faculty should have this free- 
dom in their college study and they should be free to examine the forces 
operating in society to see which forces seem most likely to preserve the 
civil liberties and which forces seem most likely to endanger them. 
A college should surely range itself on the side of those forces that tend 
to preserve and extend the civil liberties and against those forces that 
would destroy the civil liberties. 

The question of freedom in college and in society bears directly on 
one of the hottest problems of American education today, namely, 
whether or not controversial social issues should be considered in the 
school and college. Some educators would avoid the question—or really 
answer it negatively—by urging colleges to concentrate upon a study of 
the past, on the basis, apparently, that issues which have been decided 
in the past are “safe” for discussion today. Other educators would allow 
the colleges to bring up for discussion questions upon which the com- 
munity and nation are not agreed, but they insist that the college should 
remain officially neutral and not take sides. This point of view usually 
couches its argument in favor of an objectivity whereby the “facts” are 
presented but no decisions or interpretations are presented, and students 
are allowed to make their own decisions. 

It is my argument that all sides should be given a fair hearing as re- 
quired by the principle of civil liberty, but I would say further that it is 
no infringement of the democratic process if the college instructor makes 
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it clear which point of view seems to him to be the more democratic. If 
the businessman, the lawyer, the clergyman, the politician, and the labor 
leader have the right to point the way to democratic solutions as they see 
them, I see no reason why the college teacher should not have the same 
right as any other citizen to cite the best evidence he can marshal in sup- 
port of his considered judgments. Problems for study will be selected on 
some basis whether consciously or not—even the selection itself indi- 
cates a point of view at work—, and I believe that colleges will serve 
democracy best if they consciously prepare students to see the more 
democratic solutions to social and individual problems and if they give 
students and faculty a chance to engage actively and democratically in 
solving social problems both within and without the college. It is not 
only impossible to be completely neutral on social issues, it is undesirable 
for the preservation of democracy. We cannot allow democracy to go 
by default by being neutral to its fate. 

Accepting consciously a philosophy of democracy would lead col- 
leges into a far different role in society than they have customarily played 
in the past. Attempting to put democracy into practice would help 
colleges to come out of their self-imposed ivory towers and to come into 
much closer relationship with their community life. Faculty members of 
some institutions have long worked actively for the betterment of their 
communities through private and public agencies whether the com- 
munity be the town, state, or nation. Other institutions have tried to 
make their college experience more socially effective by taking students 
directly into social problems both through their college studies and 
through an active participation in the activities of the wider community. 
These kinds of activities are to be recommended as means of making 
colleges the social forces for democracy they should be. 

One other problem of the philosophy of democracy in college educa- 
tion should be mentioned, namely, who should go to college. It is obvious 
that in a democracy there is room for many different kinds of higher 
institutions with different standards of admission and selection of 
students. However, for the country as a whole the philosophy of de- 
mocracy would require that an ever larger number of youth of college 
age should have the opportunity to continue their education beyond the 
high school. As a nation we too easily assume that a great many youth are 
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in college who do not belong there. Such an assumption might be correct 
if it were true that colleges at present are giving the only possible and the 
only profitable kind of higher education. As college education is now 
commonly constituted, it is possibly true that great numbers of youth 
cannot profit from it. But the question is whether college education 
should remain as it is and should therefore exclude the majority of youth, 
or whether college education should be so reconstructed that it will be 
more appropriate to modern society and more profitable for the great 
majority of American youth. My answer is clear. 

Aside from specific institutions that have legitimate special interests to 
serve, college education as a whole in the United States should be recon- 
structed so that it meets more adequately the needs of the great majority 
of American youth, who should be allowed and urged (both educa- 
tionally and financially) to enter and stay in college as long as profitable 
to them and to society. In times past when college education and even 
secondary education had a high scarcity value it may have been reason- 
able to make colleges highly selective, but it has since become increas- 
ingly clear that the preservation of democracy can no longer depend 
merely upon a universal elementary education. We have almost won the 
fight to make elementary and secondary education universal. It is now 
time to start the “all out” fight to make college education equally 
universal. 








Mental Hygiene in Education 


By PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ENTAL HYGIENE is a slogan for progressive teachers today, for in 
M this term is crystallizing one of the most important movements in 
contemporary education. I am speaking of the movement which con- 
siders the child as an individual. Let me illustrate by telling about Wil- 
liam, 13 years old, who was referred for study by his teacher because he 
is very retarded in reading. Although he is in the sixth grade, which he 
is repeating, his reading ability is equivalent to that of a child in the 
second grade. While he has some astigmatism, his difficulty with reading 
cannot be ascribed to impaired vision because tests indicate that he can 
see the printed page clearly and without strain. His intelligence is well 
above average and also cannot account for his retardation in reading. On 
inquiry, it was found that William has an older brother, Tom, now in 
college, who has always been successful in school. Tom has a likeable, 
winning personality. He is very popular and full of boyish enthusiasm 
and has always occupied the center of the stage at home. William is quite 
the opposite. He is quiet, subdued, even inclined to be morose and surly. 
He is still quite the baby, has to be coaxed to bed at night, roused in the 
morning, persuaded to eat his meals. He has had several severe illnesses 
which required long periods of convalescence and he is used to much 
waiting on. His mother reports that he has had difficulty in school since 
his first year. She has sat beside him evening after evening now for seven 
years encouraging and helping him with his work, but all to no avail, 
while Tom, on the other hand, has never needed her help and has had 
noteworthy success in school. 

Further inquiry leads inevitably to the conclusion that William’s fail- 
ure to mature is due in part to the fact that this was his only method to 
corner for himself a small share of his mother’s love and attention which 
SO spontaneously went out to his brother. Failing to learn to read, then, 
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for William had a positive value. It kept him helpless and constantly re- 
minded his parents and teachers that he needed special attention. This is 
an oversimplified analysis of William’s difficulty, and it goes without 
saying that there are other factors involved. 

Now what is the obligation of the school in this case? Remedial read- 
ing has already been tried but finally was stopped in the face of increas- 
ing resistance. The traditional school will be concerned over William 
because his retarded reading skills will more and more handicap his school 
progress. There is fear that he will not even be able to graduate from 
high school which today is the sine qua non of self-respect. It is a com- 
mon tradition in schools today to think of the problems of a boy like 
William only in terms of school progress. 

But from the mental hygiene point of view how shall the school think 
about William? It would see William at the portals of adolescence as 
still very much a child in many important respects. In order to maintain 
his place in his family, and in particular to guarantee for himself his 
mother’s attention even if it is clear that he does not occupy first place in 
her affection, he has a real need for staying childish. In particular, not 
learning to read is a real need. To learn to read would destroy this hold 
that he has on his mother (and also on the school). This may account for 
the fact that he resisted remedial instruction in reading. William’s school 
would see his failure to learn to read as a sign or symbol of his maladjust- 
ment. If he continues to develop along the present lines, he will become 
increasingly dependent, tied to his mother, unable to take adult responsi- 
bilities, incompetent to prepare himself for a vocation, retarded in his 
heterosexual development, and generally insecure. There is always the 
possibility that he may split himself off still more completely from the 
world about by a full-fledged psychosis. The school, instead of limiting 
its interest to William’s reading and his progress through the grades, 
would be concerned with William’s development as an individual. It 
would see to it that some one person in the school takes special responsi- 
bility for William and provides him security through a personal relation- 
ship of friendly interest. Perhaps this relationship would be intensified 
by regular contacts with a counselor so that through the relationship 
William would come to the point of daring to assert his independence. 
The school would provide opportunity for William to exercise his initia- 
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tive and independence through activities of his own choosing. Reading 
would receive special attention only when William’s own expanding 
growth demanded it. 


TWO URGENT NEEDS 


A child has two psychological needs—security and adequacy.’ Se- 
curity is basic because it is the condition of growing up at all. The human 
infant, coming into the world helpless as he does, absolutely requires 
support from his parents, expressed with all the warmth and tenderness 
of human affection. The need for emotional security persists throughout 
life because we never outgrow completely the dependence of infancy. 

But as the child begins to get about he finds that he is expected grad- 
ually to take over and fend for himself, and as he becomes adequate he 
has less need to remain dependent. 

Plant makes the interesting distinction of the function of the family 
in providing security and of society in enabling him to win adequacy. 
“The child’s position in his own family is based very much upon this 
matter of who he is. His position in society in general, on the other hand, 
is based upon his various attributes.” (p. 96) .. . “The original difference 
lies in the fact that security comes to the individual because of who he is, 
whereas adequacy is attained through what he is and what he can do.” 
(p. 100)? 

Plant goes on to discuss security and adequacy in the school. “The 
teacher is, or should be, much more interested in what the child is than 
in who he is.” (p. 275) .. . “Teachers are, or should be, interested in the 
contributions or achievements of the child whereas parents are interested 

| in the relationships of the child.” (p. 276) . . . But what if the home has 
failed in its task and a child comes to school “insecure,” what obligation 
has the school to be a substitute family and the teacher a substitute 
mother? Plant answers, “To the question whether the school, in place of 
the family, can provide security, quittance with personal authority, pro- 
tected competition, the answer would be unequivocably ‘no.’ Social 
engineering must strengthen the family in what it gives to the child— 
not feverishly try to build substitutes.” (p. 285) 


1 Plant, J. S. Personality and the Cultural Pattern. The Commonwealth Fund, New 
York, 1937. 2 Plant, op. cit. 
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Plant has done a service by pointing out so clearly this distinction, but 
in practice can or should the distinction be so sharply drawn? Are not 
all parents, and rightly so, interested in the adequacy as well as the se- 
curity of their children? Likewise, schools and teachers must continue 
to supply security as a necessary condition for effective learning. 

When the visitor comes into the classroom and the teacher, comment- 
ing on various children as though they were animals on exhibit, remarks, 
“And Mike Ahearn—I don’t know what I am going to do with him. He 
is not like the other children. He comes to school dirty, does not pay 
attention, and is very annoying. I really believe I must find a way to get 
him out of my room as he is not a good influence,” Mike’s security is 
threatened. Intense resentment and hatred are aroused in Mike as well as 
fear that he actually is dull and that something terrible may happen to 
him. He knows that he is not wanted by his teacher and that she would 
gladly get rid of him. He acts on his belief that he is dull and cannot do 
the work. His flowering resentment forces him to do things to continue 
to anger the teacher. And his fear of the dreadful consequences in store 
for him urges him on to try his teacher out to see just how awful his pun- 
ishment may be, and whether he can survive it. The torture of anticipated 
disaster is usually much worse than the experience itself. 

As a prelude to learning, the school must offer every child security. 
Perhaps the teacher should not play the part of the parent by an ex- 
clusive possessive concern with her pupils, but every teacher should give 
the child the security which comes from a sense of being accepted, being 
wanted, in spite of any limitations or deficiencies which the child may 
bring with him to the classroom. Only by accepting a child as he is can 
he be encouraged and stimulated to become someone else, say, like the 
teacher with her skills and knowledge. In a very real sense I should say 
that every teacher must play the part of a substitute mother in providing 
children the security which is the necessary condition for learning. 
Adequacy is achieved only on the substructure of security. 

That the teacher should play the role of the substitute mother is all the 
more necessary because so many children come to school insecure. If 
all children came from homes in which they were fully accepted by lov- 
ing parents, the teacher’s job would be relatively simple. But because so 
many children come to school more or less openly rejected by one or 
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both parents, it is all the more important for the teacher to supply some 
of the missing acceptance and security as the basic condition for making 
effective use of the resources of the school. William’s school must start 
by giving him some of the security denied him at home instead of in- 
creasing it by emphasizing his inadequacy. 

A child’s adjustment to the school is a function of what the child 
brings with him to school as well as the experiences that the school itself 
provides. The school is by no means responsible for all of the problems 
that children present and it could not possibly prevent these problems 
from arising even if it reorganized itself so as to eliminate most of the 
frustrations which it imposes on children. But at the same time the school 
does have an obligation to provide experiences which will counteract the 
deficiencies of the home—and giving the child security is the most im- 
portant of these in a large number of cases. 


UNDERSTANDING THE MOTIVES 


When I present the mental hygiene point of view to a class, there are 
always some in the class who think that I am impractical and sentimental. 
The problem of discipline and punishment immediately is raised. I can 
see the face harden and the jaw set as someone expresses his own need 
for authority and discipline. “What young people need today is a good 
dose of discipline. Children get away with too much. Civilization is 
becoming soft and spineless.” Those persons will point to the lives of 
successful men who have overcome obstacles rather than having the path 
made easy for them. 

The mental hygiene approach just doesn’t make sense for them—the 
world simply cannot be run on such an indecisive basis. Consider the 
case of Ethel. Miss Crampton, her teacher, says: “Ethel is a liar, utterly 
untrustworthy. She slips out of class and study period and then fabri- 
cates plausible excuses, boldly asserts that she was there in the back of the 
room. She has been known to forge excuses from home and to tear up 
detention slips given to her.” Miss Crampton believes she is going to turn 
out to be a criminal. “According to the plan in force in the school, Ethel 
was sent to the guidance department and what did they do. They said 
that they were too busy to study Ethel, so one of the counselors sat down 
and had a talk with Ethel and tried to persuade her that she should not 
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give her teachers any more trouble. Then Ethel came back and faced 
Miss Crampton triumphantly. Mental hygiene—bah! What Ethel needs 
is a good stiff punishment, perhaps suspension from school, something to 
put the fear of God in her, teach her right from wrong, and let her know 
that she simply cannot get away with deceit and falsehood.” 

But no one in the school knew Ethel. Ethel was not a bad girl at heart. 
In fact Ethel herself felt considerably excited when she committed one of 
her misdemeanors and afterward suffered sharp pangs of conscience, But 
she was practically forced to do these things. At home her mother 
watches over her with unrelenting vigilance. Her every move has to be 
accounted for. But as usual the child finds a way out, and in the case of 
Ethel it was through deceit. Then, too, pressure was put on Ethel to 
accomplish things which were beyond her capacity. In this home, too, 
there was a brother who was given considerable freedom because he was 
a boy and “had to learn to take his place as head of the family” some- 
day. The days when Ethel yielded to her urge to cut were frequently 
the very days when her brother was given some special privilege because 
“he had been made manager of the track team and knows so well how to 
take care of himself.” 

Miss Crampton little knew how close she was to being able to exert a 
helpful and constructive influence over Ethel. For Ethel desperately 
needed someone to understand her. If Miss Crampton had ever spoken 
to her kindly or had taken some small personal interest in her, Ethel 
would have been her devoted admirer, and she would have had no more 
trouble with Ethel. True, on occasion, Ethel might have broken some 
rule, cut a class, or been guilty of some deceit. But in the light of the tre- 
mendous pressure under which she lives these delinquencies would really 
seem unimportant and could easily be overlooked. But Miss Crampton 
never though of saying a friendly word to Ethel—her attention was taken 
up with record books, a little pad of excuse slips, keeping the study hall 
from becoming too disorderly, the long strain of having to keep resurgent 
adolescence within the bounds of classroom order. 

Mental hygiene is synonymous with understanding, with a sensitivity 
to human motives, with a reasonable appraisal of what is important and 
what is unimportant. A teacher with the mental hygiene point of view is 
alert to the constructive possibilities in each child and the appeal that she 
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can make to him through her subject. Good mental hygiene does not 
stand for chaos and disorder but insists on firmness and strength on the 

of the teacher. And this is not accomplished by the exercise of blunt 
authority but by quiet encouragement and interest in the task. 

I am sometimes asked what one should do in some disciplinary crisis. 
A teacher finds that someone has broken into her desk and has reduced it 
to chaotic disorder. She suspects two boys. What should she do? Her 
immediate thought is punishment. I cannot give suggestions which would 
be appropriate in such an emergency situation. One must do the best he 
can. Certainly punishment in this case is wholly unrelated to the needs 
which caused the boys to commit the offense. Punishment would satisfy 
the teacher’s need for revenge. It is often thought that a recurrence of 
such an act will be prevented by implanting fear. But it touches in no 
way the grievance, whatever it may have been, which incited the 
act. Mental hygiene does not apply in this sort of emergency. Mental 
hygiene is a way of living when there is no emergency so that the emer- 
gency will not arise. Settle the emergency as best you can but above all 
do not arouse so much antagonism and resentment that constructive 
relationships become impossible. After the crisis is over, start getting 
acquainted with these two boys. Become interested in them—study 
them. Treat them as self-respecting individuals. Sooner or later the basis 
for the attack on the teacher will be disclosed and, if the teacher is wise 
and well-adjusted, she will see that similar incidents do not recur. 

“If the teacher is well-adjusted”—that is the secret of the whole mat- 
ter. Every problem of adjustment in school has two poles—the pupil and 
the teacher. True, pupils bring problems with them to school from home 
and frequently these tensions express themselves in acts of hostility 
against innocent teachers. But in every case the hostility is aroused by a 
real or imagined insult or slight by the teacher. For the child who is 
loaded with dynamite and is ready to be touched off, the fuse will light 
at the weakest point of the teacher’s own adjustment. 

I have said that the pupil needs understanding. But, fundamentally, it 
is a question of what the teacher is and how she feels and not what she 
knows. In all the incidents given in this article, the teacher has invited 
trouble. Her own insecurity has made her the target of the arrows of 
childish resentment. Weak children need strong teachers. 
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The teacher who is perfectly secure can take all the minor delin- 
quencies of her pupils in her stride—she is above them, they do not 
threaten her. It is the teacher who is insecure and who must compensate 
for her insecurity by demanding obedience, by showing her authority, 
by being a slave to system, by fearing her own tendencies to delinquency 
who is threatened by the hostility and delinquencies of her pupils. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD THE CHILD 


Mental hygiene develops slowly, yet surely, in our schools. Bossard, in 
a recent book on Marriage and the Child* surveys attitudes toward the 
child over the centuries. He says that the child’s changed status is a 
“change so significant as to take its place among the great revolutions of 
history.” “For centuries the child was dominated by his elders to be ex- 
ploited in their interests. It had no rights, save as they fitted into the 
interests of its elders or the kinship group.” “Of affection between 
children and parents, of happy companionship in their daily lives, there 
were no doubt a great deal, but in the sense of having rights and privileges 
there was no such thing.” A century ago Dickens described, probably 
with considerable exaggeration, but also drawing on his own experience, 
schools which were characterized by cruelty and oppression. In Dombey 
and Son he describes Mrs. Pipchin who ran a school at Brighton as fol- 
lows: “She was a great manager of children; and the secret of her man- 
agement was, to give them everything that they didn’t like, and nothing 
that they did—which was found to sweeten their dispositions very 
much.” 

But one does not have to go back a century to find these same things 
going on. Schohaus has filled a book full of examples of classroom 
tyranny in contemporary schools. I quote one example: * 


Every morning we had exactly two hours’ mental arithmetic without inter- 
mission. We were seldom asked questions in order. First of all he would ask 
those whom he would feel sure could not give him the answer. Then he 
would say immediately, if one or other of those he had shouted some ques- 
tion at could not give the solution promptly, “Ape, go to Africa!” Africa 


3 Bossard, J. H. S. Marriage and the Child. University of Pennsylvania Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1941. 

4Schohaus, W. The Dark Places of Education, p. 194. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
1932. 
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was, as a matter of fact, a corner of the room on the right of the teacher. The 

upil would then have to stay there until the arithmetic class was finished. 
Often the whole class nearly would be in Africa. At the end, therefore, he 
would shout, “Now, you apes, go back to your places!” I thought this Africa 
business was a terrible thing and therefore worked every calculation imme- 
diately with feverish anxiety. 

For all that, mental hygiene in schools moves ahead. There is no doubt 
that schools provide children with greater security today than at any 
time in the past. But the advance has not kept pace with our knowledge 
of the springs of human behavior. Merely instructing teachers in books 
and courses on mental hygiene is not enough (although these are of 
value as far as they go). Mental hygiene will not become an actuality in 
schools until teachers themselves become secure and well-adjusted in 
their daily lives. 

Why is mental hygiene important in education? Is it not a passing fad? 
Are we wise in removing the difficulties from children in school? Is not 
true character developed in the school of hard knocks? Mental hygiene 
is important because it has been found that personality develops out of 
the experiences of infancy, childhood, and youth. There is evidence 
that strong, independent, stable, well-socialized men and women were 
accepted and secure as children and had parents and teachers who were 
neither too dominant nor too submissive. Men and women are mentally 
healthy when they are adequate to the task that life sets before them, are 
socially useful, and enjoy a sexual attitude approaching the normal. If an 
individual finds it difficult or impossible to be adequate to the tasks of 
life, to be socially useful, and to establish normal sexual relationships, we 
say that he is neurotic or, in extreme cases when the disability quite in- 
capacitates him, that he is psychotic. The world today has far too many 
of these personality cripples. Schools today teach reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; health, work, play, and housing; history, geography, science, 
language, and art in order that children may become adequate. But these 
skills and disciplines merely contribute to the larger outcome of secure 
and adequate individuals. Schools must be concerned with the kind of 
individuals for whose development they are in part responsible. That is 
mental hygiene. 


* Symonds, P. M. Psychology of Parent-Child Relationships. D. Appleton-Century 
Co., New York, 1939. ‘ 
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a yen increasing rapidity with which the educational needs of rural 
youth change places mounting pressure on rural education to meet 
these needs. Twenty-three years ago rural America was in the midst of 
a war boom and rural youth were in great demand to produce food, 
man factories, or join the army. During the 1920’s rural youth were fac- 
ing a depression while the rest of the nation appeared prosperous. In the 
1930's they faced a nation-wide depression in which neither rural areas 
nor cities could use their services. Society could neither give them jobs 
nor offer them a place as intelligent, respected citizens. Today the situa- 
tion has again changed. The army is demanding their services. The 
gigantic defense industries which have sprung to life in the past ten 
months are offering them jobs, and the opportunities in rural America 
for them are increasing. Rural youth are no longer unwanted. They are 
very much in demand. 

A few short months ago many of these youth were asking: Why can’t 
I get a job? What can I do in a world that does not want me? How 
can new jobs and new resources for jobs be developed? Today they are 
asking: When will I be called to camp? How can I prepare for camp 
life? How can I make the most of camp life? What branch of the army 
am I best fitted for? Should I go into a defense industry? Where can 
I get vocational training? How can I keep physically fit? Why 1s 
democracy worth defending? What kind of an America will emerge 
when the war is over? What will happen to me when the war is over? 
These questions of rural youth must be answered. They will be an- 
swered. The success with which they are answered will depend largely 
on the effectiveness of the public school. The public school is the one 
educational agency which reaches into al] communities and to which the 
individual attending devotes the major portion of his time. 
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With this challenge before it, rural education must take stock of de- 
velopments in recent years and look to the future. In what direction 
have we been going? How can we insure that the schools will be increas- 
ingly effective in the future? An analysis of recent developments in rural 
education and their implications for the future will help answer these 
questions. 


A POLICY FOR RURAL EDUCATION 


Last year the National Education Association published A Policy for 
Rural Education in the United States, which was prepared by a com- 
mittee of the Rural Department. This policy defines rural areas as the 
open country and communities of fewer than 2,500 population. It shows 
the social and economic factors which create distinctive educational 
problems in rural areas. It analyzes the distinctive problems of rural edu- 
cation and indicates the directions in which their solution lies. This 
policy provides the basis for discussing, thinking through, and develop- 
ing coordinated policies for rural education—local, state, and national, 
and is being used to this end. The progress in recent years made by va- 
rious groups throughout the nation in analyzing rural problems and set- 
ting up sound, forward-looking policies is one of the most promising 
developments in the field. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


An encouraging development in the last decade has been the increas- 
ing attention given to the functions of the public school in the life of the 
individual and of the community served. Many schools have studied their 
graduates over a period of years to discover their actual problems after 
leaving school, for use in reorganizing the curriculum. A state-wide pro- 
gram of this nature is under way in New York State, conducted jointly 
by the State Education Department and the district superintendents. 
Another development is the making of occupational surveys of the areas 
in which the graduates will live, to discover occupational opportunities. 
The United States Employment Service is working on this problem from 
the standpoint of job placement. Vermont is carrying on a state-wide 
survey fostered by the State Education Department. Rockland County, 
New York, and Breathitt and Harlan Counties in Kentucky are among 
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those which have made notable contributions to the study of the com- 
munity as a basis for curriculum organization. 

An increasing number of schools are studying the educational func- 
tions of the public school as described in professional literature, the 
needs of their pupils, and the life of the community in which they live; 
then, with these factors in mind, they are developing a set of objectives 
adapted to the needs of their particular school. Through faculty discus- 
sions and conferences with citizens and pupils is emerging a clarification 
of the objectives toward which the schools should work. One of the 
many examples of this progress is found in Warren County, New Jersey, 
where over a period of years a curriculum growing out of local needs is 
being developed. This process promises to grow and expand during the 
next decade, with the result that the work of the public school will evolve 
into a constant adjustment to the needs of the individuals and individual 
communities served. 

Adequate objectives for the public school cannot be set up without 
raising these questions: What are the characteristics which make a rural 
community a healthy, wholesome, satisfactory place to live? And how 
can these characteristics be developed through education? The question 
of what constitutes an economically sound rural community is being 
attacked through the study of conservation. The United States Office of 
Education, the Department of Agriculture, and other agencies are pre- 
paring excellent materials for this purpose. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and state land grant colleges are fostering county 
and township Land Use Planning Committees through which localities 
are studying and classifying land as to its suitability for agriculture or 
other purposes, and then planning a community life, including the public 
school program, in terms of the economic resources available and the 
characteristics of sound, healthy community life. With the pressure of 
the defense program, some rural communities are studying their poten- 
tial resources in skilled workmen and small machine shops which can 
make machine parts required by industry. The Shenandoah Valley pro- 
vides examples of small decentralized machine shops which are made 
possible through the rapid increase in the distribution of electric power 
to rural areas. Such decentralization of industry throughout rural areas 
is one aspect of economic resources which should be studied in school. 
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New uses and new substitutes for agricultural products represent another 
aspect of the problem. 

In developing the rural communities needed as an integral part of a 
sound democratic American society, public schools are recognizing that 
an adequate economic base alone is not enough. Important develop- 
ments in the study of rural social services, such as rural government, 
health, county library services, county employment offices, adult educa- 
tion, churches, cooperatives, community councils, and the family, are 
now found in public schools. In some schools the recognition of the need 
for a strong, vital rural culture has resulted in the beginning of an art, 
literature, and music movement growing out of the rural environment. 
The work of Grant Wood at the University of Iowa and of John Steuart 
Curry at the Wisconsin College of Agriculture contribute to the move- 
ment. Notable examples of art teaching closely related to the experience 
of the rural child are found in the elementary schools of Sonoma County, 
California, in New Jersey, Indiana, and Connecticut. Increasing use and 
appreciation of literature and music indigenous to the rural environment 
are gaining headway. These developments are clarifying the functions of 
the public schools by clarifying what constitutes sound, healthy, whole- 
some economic, social, and cultural rural life in a modern industrial 
democracy. They promise to gain impetus during the present decade. 


ADAPTING THE SCHOOL TO THE RURAL SOCIAL PATTERN 


An important development in recent years is the increasing recognition 
that the structure, organization, and operation of the public school in 
rural areas must be in terms of the rural social pattern. A serious barrier 
to progress in the small school has been the naive assumption in the edu- 
cational profession and elsewhere that the small school is merely a large 
school only smaller. Making the small school large was once considered 
the one and only method of improving it. Educators can take a leaf 
from the experience of the farm tractor industry. It was once advocated 
that large corporation farms be created in order to utilize efficiently the 
large tractor then manufactured. Today, instead of the creation of 
large corporation farms to fit large tractors, the manufacturers are build- 
ing small tractors suited to the needs of small farms. Educators must de- 
velop methods and techniques adapted to the efficient functioning of the 
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schools which fit the size of the modern communities of rural America. 

While some of the greatest problems in American education are found 
in rural areas where the school has not functioned effectively, the small 
school has many potential advantages. There is a strong community of 
interest. Teachers, pupils, and parents are closely associated. Teachers 
have a real acquaintanceship with and knowledge of pupils, their abilities, 
interests, and needs. There is a close relationship between school and 
community. The work of the school is definitely reflected in the life of 
the community. The small school can also change direction more rapidly 
than a large institution. These potential advantages have important im- 
plications for guidance programs and for a curriculum which is designed 
to serve the needs of the whole child in all of his relationships. 

In developing a program for education in rural areas, two general 
types of problems emerge: (1) those concerned with the more effective 
operation of the present system, and (2) those concerned with the 
reorganization of the public schools. The first includes the practical day- 
to-day problems of the curriculum—teaching, guidance, and administra- 
tion. The second includes reorganization of the curriculum and reorgan- 
ization of the whole administrative structure to meet modern needs. Any 
fundamental study of these problems shows that they are all integral 
parts in the total pattern, that all contribute to the development of an 
effective educational program, and that any program for their solution 
must be coordinated with proper emphasis on each, if maximum results 
are to be obtained. 


DISTINCTIVE PROBLEMS OF RURAL EDUCATION 


Educators are increasingly recognizing the importance of the social 
and economic factors which modify and create special educational prob- 
lems in rural areas. Chief among these factors are sparsity of population, 
the larger proportion of children to adults, rural-urban population mi- 
grations, the low income status in rural areas, the effects of modern 
transportation and communication, the development of the larger village- 
centered school, the increasing use of power machinery, the depletion of 
natural resources, particularly soil fertility, and the needs for new and 
improved social services adapted to rural needs. A major gain during the 
past decade has been the recognition of these forces and the distinctive 
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problems they create. Some of the distinctively rural problems which 
will be considered briefly here are in the fields of curriculum and teach- 
ing, guidance, reorganization of administrative units, pupil transporta- 
tion, finance, and teacher education. 
In the field of curriculum and teaching there are distinctive problems 
of organizing the curriculum to fit the small school situation, and of 
adapting the content of the curriculum to the needs of rural pupils. Im- 
portant progress has been made in both aspects. The traditional routine 
type of organization is giving way to a more flexible organization adapted 
to the small school. The content of the curriculum is also being developed 
out of pupil and community needs and resources. Greater progress has 
been made on the elementary than on the secondary level. While there 
have been outstanding examples of progress and while interest in and 
desire for curriculum reorganization has intensified, it is yet limited to 
relatively few schools. The two great problems during the 1940’s will be 
to perfect methods and techniques of meeting the distinct needs of rural 
schools and, even more important, the universal adoption of methods now 
successfully used by a few schools. 
In the field of guidance greater attention is being given both to the 
individual and to the environment in which he lives. There is every indi- 
cation that the recognition of the guidance functions of the teacher will 
continue to increase. There will be greater attention given to the occu- 
pational opportunities for which youth may be trained, and already 
progress is being made in providing special guidance workers on a county 
or regional basis to serve a group of schools. 
Progress has been made both in the reorganization of the school ad- 
ministrative structure and in the development of more effective methods ) 
of reorganization. Social and economic forces are compelling reorganiza- 
‘ tion. Over 30,000 one-teacher schools have fewer than ten pupils. One 
state alone now has nearly 4,000 such schools, a substantial increase in | 
ten years. The decline of enrollments in such schools is increasing the | 
need for reorganization. The sociological development of the village- 
centered community is an even more important factor. The number of , 
. larger administrative units (county) in the United States has increased | 

as well as the number of centralized attendance units. Clarification of the 

various aspects of reorganization has gained ground, and more effective 
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techniques have been developed. It is now generally recognized that to 
be effective, a program of reorganization in a state must consider all 
aspects of the problem. It must determine the educational program de- 
sired, analyze the social and economic forces which affect the school 
administrative structure, agree upon sound principles of efficient and 
democratic administration, and differentiate between the administrative 
and attendance units. Important changes in the administrative organiza- 
tion of public schools in rural areas may be expected during the next 
decade. 

Pupil transportation came of age during the 1930’s. Just as the auto- 
mobile emerged from a luxury to a universal necessity between 1910 and 
1920, the school bus emerged from the luxury class in the 1930's. The 
number of children transported increased 287 per cent in twelve years. 
This rapid increase, which is continuing into the 1940’s, means that the 
place of pupil transportation in the public school system is being largely 
determined now. In 1939 a conference of official representatives of the 
forty-eight states was held at Teachers College to formulate nation-wide 
uniform standards for the construction of school buses. The subsequent 
adoption of these standards by a majority of the states has substantially 
increased both safety and economy of pupil transportation. Major prog- 
gress has been made, notably in Florida, Alabama, Ohio, and West Vir- 
ginia, in developing scientific techniques for distributing state funds for 
pupil transportation. A national organization of those responsible for 
pupil transportation has been perfected. It is important that the gains al- 
ready made be consolidated and that the problems of planning bus routes, 
the school ownership of buses, the selection and training of drivers, and 
the economical insurance of school buses be effectively solved before 
inefficient practices become entrenched and change difficult. 

One of the major problems of education in rural areas is the develop- 
ment of adequate funds for the equalization of educational opportunity. 
While gains have been made in the distribution of state funds for this 
purpose, an adequate program is impossible without federal aid. A major 
achievement of the 1940’s should be the adoption of a program of federal 
aid for public education. 

One of the major gains in rural education during the last decade has 
been the increase in the number of years of professional training for 
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teachers.’ It must be recognized, however, that quantity does not guar- 
antee quality, and the placement in a one-teacher school of a teacher 
with four years’ training to teach high school science is not necessarily 
progress. An awakened interest in the distinctive problems of rural edu- 
cation by teacher education institutions is a most hopeful sign. Greater 
attention is being given to the rural community, the needs of the small 
school, and the methods which will function efficiently in such schools. 


FORCES THREATENING THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


In looking ahead, the forces threatening the welfare of the public 
school must be recognized. The changing tax base, from real property 
to less tangible sources, is gradually shifting financial support out from 
under the public school, and other sources of tax income must be used 
for the support of public education. 

Another threat to the schools is the growing belief among certain 
powerful groups that we have too much education, that expenditures 
are too great, that equalization of educational opportunity is dangerous, 
that the average citizen should not be too well educated, even that public 
secondary education should be abandoned and education beyond the 
elementary school provided only for those who can afford to pay for it. 

Another powerful group threatens the life of the public school. This 
group has a profound faith in education as a means of preserving and 
developing our democratic society. They believe that an effective edu- 
cational program must be provided at all costs. But they also believe that 
the American public school system is so constricted by rules and regu- 
lations, by an academic curriculum, by routine procedures, and by the 
lack of vision of its leadership that it cannot effectively serve the educa- 
tional needs of rural youth. They believe that only through other 
agencies can these needs be met. Many teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, school board members, and teacher-training institutions appear 
to subscribe to this point of view. Many schools are not yet meeting the 
challenge of modern problems. If, through indifference and lack of 
vision, the public schools limit themselves to such a point of view the 
future is indeed dark. The schools can only perform their proper func- 


1 National Education Association. Progress in Rural Education. Research Bulletin, 
September, 1940. Washington, D. C. 
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tion when they are attacking the new problems which constantly appear. 
The schools must either move ahead with the changing problems of rural 
America, or fall behind. As the Red Queen told Alice in Adventures 
Through the Looking-Glass: “(In this country], you see, it takes all the 
running you can do, to keep in the same place. If you want to get some- 
where else, you must run at least twice as fast as that!” The public school 
must educate youth to solve their real problems if it is to endure. 


THE FUTURE 


The new developments in rural education when taken together repre- 
sent a formidable forward movement. A widespread interest in rural 
education is growing. Educators are recognizing and attacking the prob- 
lems of rural children and youth. Wide recognition of the social and 
economic changes remaking the life of rural America is penetrating the 
public school and changing the content of the curriculum and the or- 
ganization of school districts. Greater attention to the distinctive prob- 
lems of rural education is found in teacher-training institutions. These 
institutions are developing closer relationships with the schools they 
serve. Workshops for the training of rural teachers are increasing. 
Greater interest in the work of the Rural Department of the National 
Education Association, and the regional conferences it has held in the 
Midwest and the Midsouth, as well as the professional literature being 
developed in the field, are all significant. One of the most hopeful de- 
velopments is the closer relationship between education and lay leaders. 
The increased unity which has developed through mutual understanding, 
through working together on nation-wide problems and policies, and 
through a feeling of working together for the preservation of democracy 
is making for sound progress. Rural education can look ahead with more 
than “sober confidence.” It can look ahead with a definite note of 
optimism. 
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INCE its inception in September, 1935, the Bureau of Educational 

Research in Science, Teachers College, has worked to assist teachers 
to improve their services to young people and society through critical 
analyses of contemporary problems and through studies of the relations 
between scientific knowledge, education, and human affairs. 

Articles in two earlier issues of THe Recorp’ described many of the 
activities of the Bureau. The present article will present in summary 
some results of a national survey of science teachers’ opinions on certain 
professional and social issues, and suggest some implications of this sur- 
vey for the work of the Bureau. 


SOME QUESTIONS CONCERNING TRADITIONAL SCIENCE 
EDUCATION AND THE TEACHER OF SCIENCE 


The traditional fields of science in which teachers received their train- 
ing developed as research revealed new knowledge in more and more 
specialized areas. It was perhaps only natural that formal science educa- 
tion should follow the research pattern: studying from the general to 
the narrowly special in order that research competence within a field 
could be established. This plan of organization was admirably suited to 
the purpose of training experts in research techniques and training medi- 
cal doctors and engineers. But its value in the preparation of teachers 
who would be capable to assist young people in studying the problems 


1 The complete issue of the Teachers College Record for January, 1939, entitled Science 
in Modern Living, was devoted to the work of the Bureau. The February, 1940, issue, con- 
tained an article by S. R. Powers, executive officer of the Bureau, entitled “The Effects of 
Instruction in Science on Thought, Feeling, and Action.” 
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they meet as they seek to understand themselves and their world is 
increasingly questioned by science teachers and other educators. 

As the work of the Bureau advanced, it became evident that the co- 
operating teachers themselves were dissatisfied with their training and 
their teaching. They were aggressively seeking to reorganize and add 
to their knowledge in order that they might gain greater competence 
in working with young people in areas of importance in daily personal 
and social life—areas that often cut through the boundaries of the special 
fields and seldom follow the traditional patterns of subject matter or- 
ganization. 

The cooperating teachers who took part in the program of the Bureau 
were, however, selected on the basis of exceptional ability and vision, 
and compose a relatively minor proportion of the science teachers in 
America. Consequently, a number of questions arose with regard to the 
efficacy of the work of the Bureau considered in terms of the programs 
of science education throughout the country. What are the opinions of 
this larger group of American science teachers concerning their re- 
sponsibilities to youth and society today? Do they consider the many 
developing factors in our dynamic society sufficiently cogent reasons 
for the revision of the science instruction, traditional in our schools dur- 
ing the last two decades, into functional science curricula designed to 
meet the needs and problems of the varied population of our schools 
today? Or do they feel that the traditional science curricula organized 
in accordance with the logical development of subject matter fields are 
best meeting the needs of individuals and society? Do they believe that 
their formal education was well designed to fit them for their functions 
in the schools and communities as they see their responsibilities? To what 
extent do their actual teaching and curriculum practices conform to 
their views of significant practices? If problem areas are avoided, because 
of the fact that existent problems, by definition, are unsolved and are 
consequently controversial, what reasons are given for such avoidance, 
and what aids could be provided to make it unnecessary? 


THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF SCIENCE TEACHERS’ OPINIONS 


These questions are of obvious importance to the Bureau in its at- 
tempts to assist teachers in improving their offerings to the young people 
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and the communities in which they work. Consequently the members of 
the Bureau followed with interest the progress of a study recently com- 
pleted by the Subcommittee on Teacher Education of the National 
Committee on Science Teaching which sought the answers to these and 
other questions regarding teachers’ opinions on their training and work 
and on certain social issues in American life today.’ 

The study employed two questionnaire forms which were developed 
with the cooperation of resident and field members of the Bureau, and 
members of the Subcommittee on Teacher Education, of which Profes- 
sor S. R. Powers, executive officer of the Bureau, is chairman. The 
questionnaires were distributed through the offices of the Research 
Division of the National Education Association to science teachers 
throughout the United States. A total of 8,589 copies of each form 
was distributed. Usable replies to the opinionnaire form were returned 
by 2,309, or 26.9 per cent, of the teachers, and approximately the same 
number of replies to the questionnaire form were usable.* Responses 
came from communities of all sizes and from every state. 

There is considerable assurance of the representativeness of the re- 
sponses. To the extent that the reported opinions of the teachers who 
responded represent the true opinions of science teachers throughout the 
United States, the following data may be given with regard to this im- 
portant section of the teaching profession. 

What do science teachers consider their responsibility to be? A 
large majority (generally over 80 per cent on specific problems) of 
the teachers of science in all levels of schoolwork, in all parts of the 
country, in communities of all sizes, and with various science and non- 
science backgrounds of major interest consider that one of their major 
functions is to face the problems and interests of young people and 
society and to bring their specialized abilities to bear on these problems 
and interests. 


The position taken by the nation’s science teachers on this general 


*Burnett, R. Will. The Opinions of Science Teachers on Some Socially Significant 
Issues—A Survey of Teacher Opinion and its Implications for Teacher Education. 
Bureau of Educational Research in Science, New York, 1940. 

* Tabulations of the questionnaire, Form B, have not been completed. Only one refer- 


ence in the present article is made to the responses on Form B, and this is based on pre- 
liminary data. 
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question of a teacher’s function can best be shown by listing the re- 
sponses to some typical statements of the opinionnaire. Eighty-two per 
cent of the elementary school teachers, 82 per cent of the junior high 
school teachers, and 84 per cent of the senior high school teachers rep- 
resented in this survey stated the belief that an important function of 
science education is to deal with present unsolved problems, and to offer 
the best scientific evidence available on these problems. Conversely, only 
10 per cent, 8 per cent, and ro per cent (in the same order) stated the 
belief that science teachers should deal only with areas in which con- 
clusive factual material is available. Eighty-five per cent, 86 per cent, 
and 86 per cent, respectively, indicated that since the advance of science 
has disrupted many of the older beliefs that men have cherished, science 
teachers have a responsibility to society to face such issues squarely in 
their teaching. 

Regarding a more specific issue, 92 per cent of the elementary teach- 
ers, 93 per cent of the junior high school teachers, and 93 per cent of 
the senior high school teachers stated that science teachers should sug- 
gest methods for control of soil erosion and methods for conserving our 
natural resources. Eighty-nine per cent, 90 per cent, and 89 per cent, 
respectively, felt that teachers should present expert opinion, pro and 
con, on the matter of government control of our natural resources. 

Perhaps the tenor of opinion on this general question is shown by the 
fact that 85 per cent of the elementary teachers, 84 per cent of the junior 
high school teachers, and 83 per cent of the senior high school teachers 
agreed to the statement: “Science teachers have a responsibility to society 
to face the problems that scientific research has brought and to suggest 
possible ways of solving these problems in the light of the best evidence 
obtainable.” 

It is notable that teachers on all levels (and this is generally true for 
all parts of the country and for communities of all sizes) responded in 
almost identical percentages to these statements. Furthermore, there was 
no significant difference in the responses of teachers with different major- 
field backgrounds. They generally conceived their task to be that of 
facing the important issues in which controversy and conflict exist and 
in which science has something of worth to offer, and of presenting 
scientific evidence in an effort to aid young people in solving for them- 
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selves the problems which they face both as individuals and as members 
of society. 


SCIENCE TEACHERS AVOIDANCE OF AREAS THEY 
ACCEPT AS IMPORTANT 


It does not follow that the majority of science teachers in the United 
States are engaging in the problem areas they believe to be important. 
On the contrary, they are generally avoiding a number of problems in 
areas with which young people must, or are extremely likely to, deal— 
areas, furthermore, that the teachers selected from a list of sixteen issues 
as of highest instructional value to young people. Of this list of sixteen 
issues, the ones most commonly avoided are sex education (including 
social problems of birth control and venereal disease), racial prejudices, 
relative merits of various healing arts, conflicts between traditional reli- 
gions and science concerning views of the universe and man’s place 
therein, man’s place in evolution, moral codes and ethical principles, 
comparative progress of science under various political and socio- 
economic systems, and present social and economic maladjustments 
brought about by the impact of science on society. 

A great majority of these science teachers wish to accept the re- 
sponsibility of dealing with the unsolved problems that young people 
and society face today. Why, then, are they avoiding these issues of 
demonstrable significance in American life—issues which they recog- 
nize as having high instructional value for young people? The responses 
of the teachers to this question indicated that they are neglecting these 
areas primarily because of fear of disapproval of parents, because of the 
immaturity of students, and because they believe that they have insuf- 
ficient knowledge of the areas to handle such issues adequately. 

The fear of disapproval of parents and lay groups is based, of course, 
upon real and unfortunate experiences of teachers in times past. Yet for 
every teacher who has encountered difficulty and opposition from lay 
groups as he attempted to deal with important but controversial issues, 
there have been others who have secured community interest and co- 
operation as they engaged in these same areas. The recent study by the 
National Education Association discloses that 67 per cent of the public 
favors the discussion by teachers of such topics as labor unions, war, 
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and government policy.* The question might be asked: Would not 
increasing support be given to teachers if the public were assured that 
such issues would be scientifically studied—that teachers would approach 
their classroom work with knowledge and ability that would guarantee 
the critical and fair presentation of the problems involved? Apparently 
the majority of both the public and the science teachers believe that the 
problems of our time should be studied in the classroom, but there is fear 
on the part of the public that the teacher will not, or cannot, present 
the problems fairly and critically, and fear on the part of teachers that 
they are inadequately prepared to present the problems scientifically, 
particularly since they deal with immature individuals. 

Immaturity, of course, is a relative term. The teachers admit, for 
example, their own immaturity in regard to these important issues. In 
view of the fact that a very large percentage of the young people in 
secondary schools will receive no further formal education after they 
leave high school, it is obvious that if these areas are to be critically 
studied at all, they must be introduced and studied during this period 
of relative immaturity in the lives of young people. However, the factor 
of student maturity should not be ignored. Certainly teaching in these 
areas would be inadequate, and often definitely harmful, if teachers were 
embarrassed, lacked confidence and ability, or judged incorrectly the 
maturity of their students. The question arises (and it is an urgent one): 
If teachers were adequately trained both in the knowledge of such areas 
and in the methods of presenting such materials to young people, could 
they not better fulfill their responsibility to the community and to young 
people? Of course, the corollaries of this question are: What should be 
the education of teachers to fit them for this responsibility? How can 
the teachers now in service be aided as they work to prepare themselves 
for these tasks? 


INADEQUATE PREPARATION OF SCIENCE TEACHERS 


It seems clear that the traditional programs of teacher education in 
science fields have been inadequate, if the goal is to prepare teachers to 
aid young people to study in areas of functional importance in their 


4 National Education Association. “What People Think about Youth and Education.” 
Research Bulletin, No. 5, November, 1940. 
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lives. The survey by the National Committee on Science Teaching gave 
teachers an opportunity to express their opinions on a number of issues 
important in American life today. These issues were: the relative weights 
of the two causative factors, environment and heredity, in producing 
differences in cultural groups; the immutability of human nature in re- 
gard to the development and maintenance of institutions and “ways of 
life”; evolution and man’s place in nature; the control of scientific re- 
search for man’s welfare; the universality and absolute nature of goods 
and bads; fatalistic determinism; supernaturalism; and the relation of 
science and traditional religious beliefs. 

Although the majority of teachers agreed with the best scientific 
opinion on these issues, the remarkable homogeneity of viewpoint when 
the responses were considered according to types of teacher training 
and background forces the conclusion that the formal education of 
teachers has had little or no differential effect on their thinking in re- 
gard to these issues (save evolution) ; that is, it has apparently made little 
or no difference whether the teachers of science have had their major 
work in biological science, physical science, or non-science in regard to 
their opinions on these issues. Whether or not these teachers have taken 
sociology, philosophy, anthropology, and genetics has made little dif- 
ference. Either these various courses and fields have paid little or no 
attention to these issues or their effect on the opinions of individuals has 
been negligible. 

In another part of the national survey, teachers were asked to express 
their convictions concerning the adequacy of their formal education in 
fitting them for the responsibility they wished to accept or have already 
accepted. The responses of the teachers to three questions asked on the 
questionnaire used in this part of the survey will indicate their views on 
the pertinence of the usual fields of specialization to their tasks. (The 
tabulations on this part of the survey have not been completed. The 
figures below were obtained from an analysis of the responses of a sec- 
tion of the total population surveyed.) 

To the question: “Are the present fields of specialization commonly 
chosen by science teachers the most appropriate for their work?” 13 per 
cent answered Yes; 36 per cent were uncertain; and 51 per cent an- 
swered No. 
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To the question: “Should the subject-matter areas give more attention 
to the effects of scientific achievements on society?” 90 per cent an- 
swered Yes; 7 per cent were uncertain; and 3 per cent answered No. 

To the question: “In general would it increase the value of the educa- 
tional program if distinct fields of specialization were set up in such 
functional areas as the cause and control of disease, nutrition, economic 
entomology, human physiology, material resources of the earth, rather 
than in the areas of zoology, botany, chemistry, and physics?” 62 per 
cent answered Yes; 31 per cent were uncertain; and 17 per cent an- 
swered No. 

Other sections of the survey could be reported, if there were space, 
but it is fair to state unequivocally that the results of all parts of the 
total survey show that the teachers of science do not feel that their 
formal education has adequately prepared them to do the work they 
believe it is their responsibility to do. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE SURVEY FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


What are the implications of this survey for the work of institutions 
preparing science teachers, and particularly for the work of the Bureau 
of Educational Research in Science at Teachers College? It seems clear 
that the teacher-training programs of the future, if they are to prepare 
teachers to accept the responsibility the teachers themselves believe they 
should accept, must meet certain criteria as follows: 

1. Critically analyze the present organization and content of courses 
in science based upon the logical organization of subject matter which 
was originally designed to develop research excellence and is often 
irrelevant to the teachers’ needs, and develop organizations and contents 
of a more functional nature. 

2. Allow teachers greater opportunity to study young people of vari- 
ous ages, backgrounds, and abilities and aid them in developing skill in 
studying problem areas with such immature individuals. 

3. Implement educational theories with practical demonstrations and 
opportunities for teacher participation which will test and illustrate the 
adequacies of such theories so as to indicate to prospective teachers the 
practicability of dealing with the problems with which young people 
and society must, or will choose to, deal. 
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4. Open more adequate channels of in-service education. These should 
provide scientific data on the important problems confronting young 
people and society today and should offer suggestions and aids to teach- 
ers in the use of such source material in the classroom. Furthermore, the 
experience gained through experimentation and curriculum departures 
should be made available to teachers everywhere. Some means should 
be provided for the coordination and dissemination of the many impor- 
tant contributions to significant curriculum development growing out 
of experimentation and research in the United States today. 


THE WORK OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH IN SCIENCE 

The Department of Natural Sciences at Teachers College is attempt- 
ing to make some provisions for meeting the first three criteria listed. 
The Bureau of Educational Research in Science was set up particularly 
to assist experienced teachers who are interested in improving the service 
they are rendering to young people. As the resident staff gains increased 
experience through this work with teachers in the field, the offerings of 
the Department of Natural Sciences for prospective teachers are, of 
course, changed and improved. 

The two main divisions of the work of the Bureau are (1) the prepara- 
tion of curriculum materials, including source materials in functional 
areas, suggestions for teaching, and materials to be placed in the hands of 
young people to aid them in their study of such areas, and (2) work 
with a selected group of schools in twelve centers in the United States 
in which these and other materials are used in a variety of situations. 

The source materials published by the Bureau are prepared by experts 
in various fields of scientific endeavor who are interested in the organiza- 
tion of scientific data into fields of demonstrable importance to the lives 
of young people and society.* Accompanying these source books is a 


5 Sears, P.B. Life and Environment, 1939. 

Furnas, C.C. The Storehouse of Civilization, 1939. 

Fitzpatrick, F. L. The Control of Organisms, 1940. 

Bush, G. L. Science Education in Consumer Buying. (In press.) 

Glass, H. B. Genes and the Man. (In press.) 

This Series is published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 
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series entitled: “Suggestions for Teaching.”® These contain suggestions 
based upon actual classroom teaching experiences which are designed 
to aid teachers in the study with young people of the areas explored in 
the source books. Now in preparation is a series of pamphlets’ to be used 
by young people as they study in these areas. They are based on the 
experiences of the cooperating teachers and their students engaged in 
the study of functional areas with the aid of Bureau materials, 

The cooperating teachers have brought to the Bureau a wide back- 
ground of experience and preparation in a variety of situations and com- 
munities. These teachers have studied carefully their communities, the 
young people with whom they work, their problems and interests, and 
the scientific knowledge which has relevance to these situations. The 
resources of the Bureau have been made available to them through a 
variety of means. The source materials prepared by the Bureau have 
enabled the cooperating teachers to explore, as mature individuals, some 
of the major problems faced by society and to discover the contributions 
that can be made by science to the solution of these problems. 

The summer workshops at Teachers College provide opportunity for 
these teachers to come together and work intensively for a period of 
six weeks on the problems they bring from their communities. At these 
workshops (one was held in 1939, one in 1940, and others are planned 
for each summer of the next three years) the teachers exchange experi- 
ences, revise and expand their curriculum materials, and secure serv- 

6Laton, Anita D. and Bailey, Edna W. Suggestions for Teaching Selected Material 
from the Field of Genetics, 1939. 

Laton, Anita D, and Bailey, Edna W. Suggestions for Teaching Selected Material from 
the Field of Sex Responsiveness, Mating, and Reproduction, 1940. 

Loud, O. S. Suggestions for Teaching Selected Material from the Area of the Inter- 
relations of Living Things, with Particular Attention to Good Land Use. (In preparation.) 

Stollberg, R. Suggestions for Teaching Selected Material from the Field of Electricity, 
with Special Emphasis on Measurements. (In preparation.) 

Burnett, R. Will. Suggestions for Teaching in the Field of the Production and Use of 
Materials and Energy. (In preparation.) 

Two other monographs on Suggestions for Teaching the Educational Implications of 
Our Knowledge of Communicable Diseases and the Educational Implications of Our 
Knowledge of Human Physiology are in preparation. 

This Series is published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 


7 Powers, S. R. and Meder, Elsa M. The Spangled Heavens. (Multilithed.) Other 
pamphlets are in preparation. 
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ices of consultants* and experts in fields in which they are interested. 
During the school year these teachers continue their studies of young 
people and the problems and interests found in the community. The 
procedures and materials which were developed during the summer are 
brought to bear on these problems and the success of the learning ex- 
periences are estimated through a variety of ways. Opportunity is 
provided during the year for some of these teachers to meet and discuss 
their experiences and their problems. Resident staff members of the 
Bureau visit the various centers where the cooperative work is carried 
on and offer their services in working with the teachers in the com- 
munities and in planning and evaluating the work of the classroom. 
These activities and the use of the curriculum materials being prepared 
by the Bureau are providing needed experience in educational attacks on 
significant problems and situations of contemporary life which are being 
faced by young people and adults alike. In so doing, these materials and 
procedures constitute a worth-while response to the request by the 
nation’s science teachers for materials and training in areas of functional 
value in modern life. Three objectives seem to be paramount in the 
efforts of the Bureau to aid teachers in preparing themselves for more 
effective service to young people: (1) to aid young people to develop 
a clear understanding of the place that science has had and does have 
in the development and evolution of present society, in order that those 
constituting the great majority of our population who will not be 
actively engaged in scientific pursuits will, nonetheless, be able to col- 
laborate intelligently with those who are, and will be critical and sympa- 
thetic toward the attempts to plan our society democratically through 
scientific endeavor; (2) to aid young people in the development of a 
functional knowledge of scientific method, which will become operative 
in their daily lives as they face the wide variety of problems encountered 
in individual and social living; (3) to offer young people sufficient 
knowledge in areas of demonstrable importance in modern life so that 
well-rounded, meaningful, and happy lives may be the result. 


8 J. D. Bernal, University of London; Dr. C. C. Furnas, Yale University; Dr. P. B. Sears, 
Oberlin College; Dr. J. J. Schwab, University of Chicago (1939). Dr. W. W. Gruelich, 
Director of the Brush Foundation, Western Reserve University; Dr. Halbert L. Dunn, 
Chief, Division of Vital Statistics, U. S. Bureau of the Census; Dr. R. J. Havighurst, Uni- 
versity of Chicago (1940). 
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PROFESSIONAL APTITUDE TESTS IN MEDICINE, LAW, 
AND ENGINEERING * 


\ J ocATIONAL guidance presents one 


of the most perplexing problems 
which confront the world in general 
and youth in particular. It involves a 
consideration not merely of aptitudes 
but also of socio-economic conditions 
of supply and demand. The importance 
of the latter has been adequately 
proved in Japan and in most European 
countries which have had to face the 
reality of the danger of overproduction 
at one level—the learned professions. 
Little has as yet been done to study this 
aspect of the problem and its implica- 
tions in the United States. The other 
aspect, however, the discovery of apti- 
tudes for admission to institutions for 
professional preparation, has already 
received a great deal of attention in 
three fields—medicine, law, and engi- 
neering. 

The time and money required by the 
long preparation for these professions 
have in themselves operated as methods 
of selection. That these methods of 
selection have been haphazard has been 
indicated by the elimination and failure 
of students. From the point of view of 
the students themselves and of service 
to society some measures were needed 
that would promise a certain degree of 
success in the professional courses se- 
lected. The individual student should, 

* By I. L. Kanpe. 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


on the one side, be protected against 
“disappointment, disillusionment, and 
waste” which come from failure after 
being admitted to an institution for pro- 
fessional preparation. The interests of 
society, on the other side, should be 
safeguarded against inefficient practi- 
tioners by the maintenance of adequate 
standards. The institutions need to pro- 
tect themselves from the waste of re- 
sources which results from failure to 
discriminate between students who 
show promise of success in their studies 
and those who do not. 

The use of aptitude tests for admis- 
sion to institutions that prepare for the 
professions of medicine, law, and en- 
gineering has been under consideration 
for nearly two decades. In schools of 
medicine, aptitude tests are now gen- 
erally administered to candidates for 
admission and have demonstrated their 

value increasingly during the past ten 
years. The history of the use of aptitude 
tests for admission to schools of law and 
engineering has not been continuous. 
The demonstrated success of two lead- 
ing law schools in the country in the 
use of such tests has helped recently to 
revive an interest which was at one time 
more widespread than at present. Al- 
though schools of engineering, which 
were the first to consider the use of 


New York, 1940. 
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aptitude tests for admission, do not pre- 
sent as consistent and continuous a story 
as medical and law schools, the interest 
has been revived by the leading or- 
ganizations concerned with engineering 
education. The comparison of the prac- 
tices in the three types of professional 
institutions is in itself valuable in clari- 
fying the issues and problems in voca- 
tional guidance at this level. 

One point which stands out clearly 
in the survey presented in this book is 
that measures are now available for the 


selection of candidates who show 
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promise of success in the studies re- 
quired as a preparation for admission to 
a profession. Nevertheless, it is equally 
clear that aptitude tests cannot be used 
as the sole criterion for the admission of 
candidates for professional study and 
that no one standard of admission can 
be imposed on all professional institu- 
tions throughout the country. Finally, 
aptitude tests can only indicate promise 
of success in the chosen field of study; 
they cannot, because there are too many 
imponderables involved, predict success 
in the practice of a profession. 


POVAOVGU? 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE SPECIFIC REFERENCES TO 
NEGROES IN SELECTED CURRICULA FOR 
THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS* 


MERICA is known the world over as 

the “melting pot.” From the time 
of the first settlement at Jamestown in 
1607 to the present, millions of immi- 
grants have poured into this country. 
The majority of them have settled here 
permanently—tilling the soil, manning 
the mines and factories, building the 
railroads, establishing homes and fami- 
lies—in short, making America their 
own. In three generations at most many 
of them have lost their national identity 
and become plain “Americans.” 

In spite of the fact that the first 
Negroes arrived in 1619, and that other 
Negroes who followed have adjusted 
themselves to American life with great 
ease, adopting the language, customs, 
ideas, and attitudes of Americans, the 
presence of Negroes seems rather con- 
sistently to be made the basis of dis- 
crimination and conflict. The greater 


the number of Negroes in a given area, 
the more acute or the more numerous 
the problems, philosophical, political, 
social, and economic. It is believed that 
such a situation is undemocratic. 

American educators in general agree 
that education and the social situation 
are “inextricably interwoven.” There 
seems to be a movement on foot for 
curriculum revision to the end that the 
school shall perform its functions in de- 
veloping understanding of and desira- 
ble social attitudes toward the problem 
of race. Since the Negro-white situa- 
tion has produced problems which seem 
unusually complex, a study of its edu- 
cational implications should be worth 
while. 


PROCEDURE 


Because of the complexity of the Negro 
problem, it was thought wise to set 


* By Epna Meape Corson, Px.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 


tion, No. 822. 
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forth its bearing on education in some 
detail. This was done by means of a re- 
view of recent studies of Negro-white 
relations and a summary of curriculum 
theory referring to the solution of 
social problems. 

It is assumed that teachers should be 
given specific preparation for the use of 
the materials outlined in courses of 
study for the schools in which they 
will teach. This assumption made neces- 
sary a survey of elementary school 
courses of study to ascertain the nature 
and extent of the content bearing spe- 
cifically on the Negro. 

The curriculum offerings of tax-sup- 
ported institutions of teacher-education 
were surveyed in a similar manner. The 
catalogues of 226 teachers colleges and 
normal schools were searched for spe- 
cific course references to “race,” “race 
relations,” “the Negro,” or any other 
identifying term. One hundred eighteen 
institutions were found to offer such 
courses. Eighty-two institutions were 
selected as representative of the country 
in geographical distribution and in pro- 
portion to the population. Their co- 
operation was solicited, and question- 
naires were sent to the departmental 
groups agreeing to submit data. 


FINDINGS 


Examination of data secured from 100 
elementary school courses of study 
(data which were checked as accurate 
by the school officials in 83 per cent 
of the school areas represented) showed 
that 59 per cent of the courses provided 
for specific references to Negroes in 
Africa and 83 per cent provided for 
specific references to Negroes in 
America. 

Because the outcomes of curriculum 
procedures depend to such a large 
extent upon the teacher, it is believed 
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that the following findings imply that: 

1. Curricula for the education of 
teachers should include units of instruc- 
tion which will develop an understand- 
ing of the culture of the African Negro, 
especially his art, music, and handi- 
crafts. 

2. Curricula for the education of 
teachers should include provisions for 
developing an understanding of the 
Negro’s part in American life and his- 
tory. 

3- In order that the school may serve 
as a creative institution with regard to 
the Negro, the teacher’s knowledge 
should be integrated with such atti- 
tudes, appreciations, and abilities as will 
make it possible for her to provide 
properly related curriculum materials 
for children. 

The data from the institutions for 
teacher-education show that Negro 
colleges are stressing Negro art, music, 
and literature to a greater extent than 
the white colleges. The fullest reports 
on each subject came from Negro 
teachers. Negro and white students 
need to understand each other. The fine 
arts, music, and literature are being 
taught in all the public schools and 
teachers colleges. Negro art, music, and 
literature exemplify the art principles 
involved in worth-while programs in 
each field. With proper selection and 
emphasis, more productive materials 
than those now in use can be selected 
from each of these fields—more produc- 
tive in the sense that desirable under- 
standings and attitudes can be devel- 
oped through them without overload- 
ing the curriculum or overstimulating 
the learner. 

The questionnaire returns for courses 
in the social sciences show a lack of 
provision for securing information on 
present-day problems and for delibera- 
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tion upon these problems. In history the 
emphasis is largely on the Negro of the 
past. In economics many colleges report 
no references whatever to the economic 
aspects of problems created by the 
presence of Negroes. In geography 
“Negro labor” is the topic of repeated 
course references, but the bibliographies 
give little evidence of materials suitable 
for the development of related geo- 
graphic or economic principles. In 
psychology, the teaching of attitudes is 
mentioned by only one instructor of a 
group reporting twenty-one courses. 
Only in the field of sociology is there 
evidence of a comprehensive treatment 
of community and national problems 
growing out of the presence of Ne- 
groes. 

In spite of the recent emphasis upon 
measurement in education, upon the de- 
velopment of attitudes, and upon de- 
mocracy in education, the majority of 
the co-operating instructors fail to re- 
port on the outcomes of instruction 
with reference to the materials under 
consideration. 

The librarians of thirty-nine colleges 
report books catalogued under the cap- 
tion “Negroes” with a range of 8 to 456 
and a median of 68. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


Because the presence of Negroes in 
America has given rise to problems 
which have persisted since the early 
days of our national history, because 
these problems are recognized as being 
closely integrated with the social, eco- 
nomic, and political life of the nation, 
and because education is recognized as 
one avenue of approach to the solution 
of these problems, it is recommended: 

1. That every institution engaged in 
the preparation of teachers make specific 
curriculum provision for the study of 
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the problems caused by the presence of 
Negroes in the United States. 

2. That the offerings of every de- 
partment of the college be utilized in 
the development of a philosophy of 
education which recognizes the kaleido- 
scopic nature of the community and 
national problems created by the pres- 
ence of Negroes. 

3. That specific provisions for de- 
veloping adequate concepts of “race” 
as it affects modern life be provided in 
units of instruction in anthropology, 
ethnology, and social psychology. 

4. That the subject matter of Negro 
art, music, and literature be integrated 
with the content of programs of teacher 
education because of the usefulness of 
these subjects in developing the atti- 
tudes necessary in a democracy. 

5. That the subject matter of history, 
economics, geography, psychology, and 
sociology as taught in the teachers 
colleges be reorganized in such a way 
that it will include those facts about 
Negroes which bear on the present- 
day problems of the community and 
nation. 

6. That all the curriculum materials 
recommended above be integrated with 
those of programs of teacher-education 
not only because of their bearing on 
materials found in public school courses 
of study, but also because they qualify 
as good curriculum content. 

It is sincerely believed that the pro- 
visions of these recommendations can 
be secured by means of selection and 
emphasis rather than by an increase in 
the sum total of curriculum content. 
The data show that facts regarding the 
Negro are presented in courses of 
study, in textbooks, in life situations 
faced by teachers and students in ele- 
mentary and higher education, but that 
these facts frequently represent out- 
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moded, outworn, outgrown conditions 
of life. Replacement of these materials 
by facts which represent the realities of 
life today and emphasis upon desirably 


constructive attitudes can result only in 
educational economy, better social ad- 
justment, and in the perfection and 
continuance of true democracy. 


PROG GID 


NEW METHODS VERSUS OLD IN AMERICAN EDUCATION*® 


ocieTy has developed the school as 

a device for training and educating 
its children and youth to learn to adjust 
themselves to their social, cultural, and 
intellectual environment, present and 
future. In the United States, schools 
have developed and are continuing to 
develop curricula, methods of teaching, 
and organizations to achieve the pur- 
poses of education. In the relatively 
short history of American education, 
various curricula, methods of teaching, 
and organizations have been more or 
less successful in achieving their objec- 
tives. The success, however, has been in 
terms of values and goals that were ac- 
cepted or acceptable at the time the 
practices were being initiated and de- 
veloped. 

Some of the goals and some of the 
values of education have changed with 
the changes in the social, economic, and 
cultural development of the United 
States in the past hundred years. Yet, so 
potent is success, that what was success- 
ful in an earlier day tends still to be 
considered necessary for success now. 
Tradition and a certain success stereo- 
type forms and processes of education. 
Fortunately, a group of educators re- 
acted against the so-called traditional 
means and ends of American education. 
These educators, viewing the demands 
made by a changing society, tried to 


establish new objectives, or to add other 
objectives to those already accepted. 
Here and there, since American educa- 
tional innovation is locally controlled, 
modifications in educational practice 
have been tried. These modifications in- 
volve adaptations of curricula, adjust- 
ment of methods of teaching, reorgani- 
zation of administration, suggesting 
new objectives and outcomes for chil- 
dren and society. 

It was inevitable that most communi- 
ties continued to rely on educational 
means and goals sanctioned by tradition 
and haloed by prestige. The reliance, 
at times and in some communities, took 
the form of a vehement defense of the 
traditional and an equally vehement 
attack upon the innovational. It was felt, 
however, that vehemence alone would 
be inadequate and inappropriate to clar- 
ify American educational policy. With 
the purpose of clarifying the issues, 
and of shedding the light of informa- 
tion and knowledge upon the problem 
of “New Methods versus Old,” an in- 
formal committee of educational tech- 
nicians and school administrators was 
organized under the sponsorship of the 
Progressive Education Association to 
review the literature concerning new 
methods versus old. 

In its report this committee has re- 
viewed and appraised the results of 


* By the Informal Committee Appointed by the Progressive Education Association to Report on Evalu- 


ation of Newer Practices in Education. 
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experiments with new practices at Lin- 
coln School of Teachers College, in the 
school system of Houston, Texas, of 
Roslyn, New York, of Santa Monica, 
Pasadena, and Los Angeles, California. 
It has studied the published reports of 
Davey and Hill, of Jersild, Thorndike, 
Goldman, and Loftus, of Lindsay, of 
Oberholtzer, and of other investigators 
concerning the contrast of outcomes of 
newer and older practices in education. 
In a cogent, calm, and clear appraisal 
of the evidence the committee found: 
“that where schools have adopted 
newer educational practices the chil- 
dren learn as much of the ordinary 
school subjects as they would otherwise 
have learned. . . . Those children who 
have attended schools where the newer 
practices prevail seem better adjusted 
both to their work and to their social 
life when they graduate to other 
schools and colleges.” 
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The committee indicates further that 
pupils educated with newer methods 
are as successful in achievement of the 
older, and important, objective of aca- 
demic proficiency in school subjects as 
well as in the newer, and equally im- 
portant, objectives of initiative, critical 
thinking, social participation, and social 
information and knowledge. 

The committee, however, is careful 
to suggest that the favorable results for 
newer methods may be attributable to 
differences in the quality of the teachers 
using the newer methods. They indi- 
cate that “any differences which are 
found may be due to differences in the 
ability of the teachers, or may be the 
result of differences in the curriculum 
and teaching.” Nevertheless, the sub- 
stance of the report suggests the value 
of a free American educational policy 
of experiment with, and adaptation of, 
successful newer practices. 


PDI LD OLD? 


EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK, 1940* 


O' ALL branches of education adult 
education not only is the least well 
defined, but will probably remain the 
least susceptible of definition. If evi- 
dence for this statement is desired it 
will be found in the present volume, 
which, in the accounts of adult educa- 
tion in fifteen countries, shows a range 
of activities in adult education from 
courses for the liquidation of illiteracy 
to courses at the university level. Such 
a range is a natural reflection of the 
character of the educational system pro- 
vided in each country. Where com- 
pulsory primary education is inadequate 


or inadequately enforced, it is natural 
to expect that the first concern in the 
provision of adult education should be 
an attempt to make up for the defi- 
ciencies of early education. On the 
other hand, it does not follow that 
adult education is more vital and vigor- 
ous where an adequate system of ele- 
mentary education has been provided. 
Something more is required, and that is 
to be found to the degree that social, 
economic, and political conditions are 
sufficiently stimulating to arouse a de- 
sire for and interest in further educa- 
tion. Least of all can adult education 


*From the Introduction of the Seventeenth Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. (Edited by Professor I. L. Kandel.) Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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be expected to succeed when it is for- 
mally organized and provided from 
above. History has shown that it is most 
successful and vigorous when it is spon- 
taneous and springs from a desire to 
learn or an interest in self-education. 
The history of adult education, how- 
ever, still remains to be written. It 
would reveal the types of interests in 
which adults have engaged informally 
and spontaneously; it would indicate the 
emergence of new interests and the 
causes of such emergence; it would 
throw light on one aspect of culture 
which is greatly neglected but which, as 
appears in the article on Italy, has been 
made the basis of much of adult educa- 
tion under the Fascist regime. Such a 
history might, indeed, enrich the whole 
concept of education, which, as the 
conventional histories of education 
show, has been too much dominated by 
and restricted to the development of 
formal theories and practices. Insuffi- 
cient attention has been given, for 
example, to the emergence of the soph- 
ists in Greece in response to demands 
for knowledge and information rang- 
ing from the studies of the academics 
to the demands for enlightenment on 
the practical everyday affairs of men. 
Little is known, again, of the activities 
of the Jewish houses of learning (Beth- 
hamedrash), where men could come 
together after their day’s work and dig 
deep into Jewish learning under the 
guidance of any who had sufficient 
knowledge to lead the expositions and 
discussions. More needs to be known 
about the cult of folk art, folk music, 
folk dancing, and folk drama to develop 
a realization of the fact that education 
is not confined to the study of books 
alone. Finally, the educative influences 
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of the “town meeting” characteristic of 
colonial America and other countries 
have not been adequately canvassed. 
Such a history would reveal interests 
far broader in range and scope than 
appear to be provided for in the the- 
ories of adult education which are cur- 
rent today. The educator with his no- 
tion of what adult interests should be 
tends too often to ignore what adult 
interests are. 

Nevertheless, it is still true to main- 
tain that the interest in adult education 
emerged in modern times as a result of 
economic or political crises or both. It 
emerged in Great Britain out of the 
Industrial Revolution; it arose in Den- 
mark out of a national crisis which 
directed attention to both the political 
and the economic needs of the country 
and had repercussions in other Scandi- 
navian countries; it began to be devel- 
oped in the German Republic to pro- 
vide for the political re-education of 
the masses; it has been used for political 
indoctrination by the totalitarian states 
of Soviet Russia, Nazi Germany, and 
Fascist Italy.’ 

One interesting aspect in the devel- 
opment of adult education which its 
history might bring out would be the 
effect upon it of the movements for the 
dissemination of literacy which began 
with the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Accompanying these movements 
was the naive faith that the acquisition 
of literacy would provide the necessary 
capital for subsequent self-education. 
This faith was incorporated in the 
widely used slogan of the time, “Open 
a school and close a jail.” Another as- 
pect of the same movement was the 
notion that educability ceased approxi- 
mately with entrance on adulthood. 


1It was unfortunately impossible to secure articles for this volume from Soviet Russia and Nazi 


Germany. 
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Formal education, as a result, tended to 
encroach upon and to militate against 
informal adult education. This tendency 
was aggravated by the further extension 
of elementary education, by the provi- 
sion of vocational and technical educa- 
tion, and by the slowly increasing op- 
portunities for secondary and higher 
education. 

The last development had, indeed, 
a pernicious influence generally, for 
it set up a distinction between the 
educated and uneducated classes and 
developed the idea that the only true 
kind of education was that which was 
crowned by certificates, diplomas, and 
degrees. For too many of those who 
succeeded in obtaining these external in- 
signia education ceased with the crown- 
ing effort. The less fortunate either 
sought to imitate the canons of formal 
education, in so far as possible, or re- 
fused to be fobbed off with anything 
else because it was regarded as inferior. 
Even so enlightened a body as the 
Workers’ Educational Association in- 
sisted in its program for educational re- 
construction in 1918 that Latin should 
be a required subject when secondary 
education was provided for all. In other 
words, “We must educate our masters,” 
which followed the extension of the 
suffrage in England in 1867, was con- 
verted to “We must have the education 
of our masters.” In the United States 
the emergence of adult education was 
probably delayed by the ready accessi- 
bility of opportunities for secondary 
and higher education. 

That the theory of adult education 
was due for reconsideration was indi- 
cated before the close of the nineteenth 
century in Great Britain by the failure 
of university extension, and subse- 
quently in Germany of the Volkshoch- 
schule and in Italy of the people’s uni- 
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versity, to reach the masses on the 
assumption that what was good for the 
university student must be good for all. 
Undoubtedly, many individuals who 
had missed the opportunities of formal 
education could profit from university 
extension work or later from the more 
formally organized tutorial classes. But 
these constituted a minority. 

The one principle which has emerged 
from the recent history of adult edu- 
cation is that, if it is to succeed, it must 
spring from the needs and interests of 
its clientele. Those who decry this 
principle are apt to forget, first, that it 
is recognized wherever the reorganiza- 
tion of formal secondary education is 
being considered; second, that the con- 
cept of what constitutes a liberal edu- 
cation is beginning to be revised, as was 
so amply indicated in the Educational 
Yearbook, 1939; and, third, that the 
essence of sound education is to begin 
with the interests of the students and 
help to enrich them or to make them 
over. The lorry or truck drivers of 
Rochdale who wanted to know more 
about the horses behind which they sat 
all day enunciated the principle as 
soundly as any educational theorists. It 
is the principle upon which one of the 
most interesting current experiments in 
adult education is based. 

The advantage of this principle is 
that it does not circumscribe the content 
of education to be made available for 
adults, but makes it possible to cast the 
net so wide that it will catch the “mute 
inglorious Miltons” and the untutored 
scholars as well as the lowliest seeker 
for some knowledge or ideas that would 
enrich his life or help him do better 
what he has to do in any case. Under it 
could be included vocational training 
as much as a liberal education, and 
education for enlightenment as much as 
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training for the improvement of skills. 
That both can at this stage contribute 
to raising the standards of men as citi- 
zens and as human beings is a truism 
forgotten as readily as the truism that 
much depends upon the ability and in- 
sight of the teachers. 

If the content of adult education 
needs to be expanded in the light of this 
principle, so do the methods of teach- 
ing. If the adult is attracted to a course 
because it promises to deal with prob- 
lems and issues with which he is con- 
cerned, it should also be taken for 
granted that he too has something to 
contribute. Here lies the opportunity to 
engage the interest of the adult learner 
sufficiently to cause him to participate 
through discussion and contributions 
from his own experience. This is not 
a profound discovery; the story of suc- 
cessful adult classes confirms it; and it is 
beginning to be increasingly recognized 
as essential in the classrooms of schools 
and universities. 


Such apparent informality, which de- 
stroys the barrier too often existing be- 
tween lecturer and audience, needs to 
be accompanied by a reconstruction of 
the physical environment. Too fre- 
quently adult education has failed be- 
cause of the so-called “classroom” en- 
vironment which recalls days of pupil- 
lary status. Here, again, the experiments 
in the construction of village colleges 
in Cambridgeshire, England, and the 
attention recently given to the same 
question in the United States indicate 
the beginning of a realization that the 
atmosphere of informality, community 
spirit, and cooperation are essential for 
the success of adult education. 

Far more than any other issue of the 
Educational Yearbook, the present vol- 
ume shows not only the absence of a 
clear definition of the scope and range 
of adult education, noted above, but the 
infinite variety of the provisions that 
may be found in this field. 
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EASTERN STATES ASSOCIATION 
OF PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
FOR TEACHERS 


The sixteenth annual spring conference 
of the Eastern States Association of 
Professional Schools for Teachers was 
held at the Hotel Commodore in New 
York City on April 3, 4, and 5. A very 
interesting program was prepared by the 
president of the Association, Dr. Roscoe 
L. West, president of the New Jersey 
State Teachers College at Trenton, 
and the meetings were attended by 
more than nine hundred faculty mem- 
bers and students from professional 
schools for teachers in the Middle At- 
lantic and New England States. 

An innovation of this year was the 
combining of the regional meeting of 
Kappa Delta Pi with the first day’s ses- 
sion of the Eastern States Association. 
This part of the program was arranged 
by Professor Florence Stratemeyer, first 
vice-president of Kappa Delta Pi. The 
regional meeting of the delegates began 
with a luncheon on Thursday, April 3, 
and joined with the Eastern States As- 
sociation for the Thursday evening 
meeting. At this meeting, Howard 
Pierce Davis, news commentator, Co- 
lumbia Artists, gave an interesting ac- 
count of his experiences in Europe and 
also his analysis of the present situation. 
The title of his address was “New 
Flames over Europe—The Balkans.” 

The Friday meetings of the Associa- 


tion were divided into two large groups, 
the first for administrative and instruc- 
tional staff members of the member in- 
stitutions, and the second a series of 
student conferences. 

The topic for discussion at the Friday 
morning session for faculty members 
was “Some Effects of Selective Admis- 
sion in Selected Teacher Education In- 
stitutions.” It was presented by Dr. 
Ben D. Wood of the Co-operative Test 
Service and was followed by a sym- 
posium discussion. The afternoon meet- 
ing took as its theme “The Advantages 
and Disadvantages of Introducing Cur- 
ricula into Teachers Colleges for Stu- 
dents Not Preparing for Teaching.” 
This meeting was under the chairman- 
ship of President Lawrence H. van den 
Berg of the State Normal and Training 
School at New Paltz, N. Y. The ad- 
vantages of the proposal were presented 
by Dr. Robert H. Morrison, Director 
of Teacher Education of New Jersey. 
The disadvantages were outlined by 
President Leslie R. Gregory of the 
State Normal School at Fredonia, N. Y. 

The student meetings were under the 
general supervision of President John 
G. Flowers of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Lock Haven, Pa. A new organi- 
zation of these discussions was tried this 
year and proved very effective. Nine 
student panel-conferences were held on 
Friday morning. The panel members 
from these conferences, together with 
other interested students, were combined 
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into four groups in the afternoon. The 
first had as its general topic, “Democra- 
tizing the College Community Through 
Faculty-Student Cooperation.” This 
group was presided over by Professor 
Anna D. Halberg of James Ormond 
Wilson Teachers College, Washington, 
D. C., and the discussion was opened 
by Dr. Allen Patterson of Lock Haven. 
The second group combined the work 
of two of the morning panels under the 
theme, “A Suitable College Curriculum 
for Professional Colleges for Teachers 
in View of Changing Conditions.” Pro- 
fessor E. S. Evenden of Teachers Col- 
lege served as chairman of this meeting 
at which the discussion was begun by 
an address by Dr. H. E. B. Speight, Co- 
ordinator of the New York State study 
of the American Council on Education. 
The third group discussed “Student 
Enrichment and Growth” under the 
chairmanship of Dean Marguerite Kehr 
of the State Teachers College at Blooms- 
burg, Pa. Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones 
of Teachers College presented a paper 
which opened the discussion in this con- 
ference. The fourth group had as its 
topic, “The Improvement of College 
Publications.” Professor Lawrence Con- 
rad of the State Teachers College at 
Montclair, N. J., was chairman, and 
the opening address was given by Pro- 
fessor Charles R. Rounds of the State 
Teachers College at Trenton, N. J. The 
discussions of the four conferences in 
the afternoon and of the Friday morn- 
ing panels that preceded them were re- 
ported upon by four students at the 
Saturday morning session of all student 
delegates. Mr. Walter L. Taylor, grad- 
uate student and assistant in student 
teaching at Teachers College, gave the 
report for the second of the Friday 
afternoon discussion groups. 

The Saturday morning faculty con- 
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ferences were arranged by subject-mat- 
ter areas. The meeting of teachers of 
education and psychology was ad- 
dressed by Professor Donald G. Tewks- 
bury of Teachers College on “Founda- 
tion Courses in Education” and by 
President C. W. Hunt of the State Nor- 
mal School at Oneonta, N. Y., who de- 
scribed the work of the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education. Dr. R. §, 
Thompson of the State Normal School 
at Fredonia was chairman. Professor 
Lennox Grey presented a paper on 
“The Humanities and the Teacher of 
English” before the section for English 
teachers. Other sectional meetings were 
held for fine arts, industrial arts and vo- 
cational-industrial education, laboratory 
school teachers, librarians, rural educa- 
tion, science, and social science teachers. 

One of the high points of the meeting 
is always the student-faculty banquet 
held in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Commodore on Friday evening. This 
affair was well attended by representa- 
tives of the colleges. Special recognition 
was given to Dr. W. C. Bagley and Dr. 
Ambrose L. Suhrie for their work in 
the field of teacher education. An ex- 
cellent program of orchestral music was 
presented by the Sinfonietta of the State 
Teachers College at West Chester, Pa., 
under the leadership of Gerald Keenan. 
The address of the evening, an inspir- 
ing, hopeful, and patriotic message, was 
delivered by Dr. Stanley High, author 
and lecturer. This was followed by a 
brief program entitled, “The Cavalcade 
of the Dance”, given by representatives 
of Arthur Murray’s studio. 

President Herbert Welte of the State 
Teachers College of New Britain, Conn., 
was elected president of the Association 
for the ensuing year. 

E. S. EveNDEN 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Teachers College on Friday, April 
25, 1941, the following action was taken: 

Mr. Shepard Morgan was elected to 
membership on the Board of Trustees. 

The following deaths were reported: 
Mary Swartz Rose, Ph.D., Professor of 
Nutrition, on February 1, 1941; Marvin 
Krueger, LL.B., Assistant in Founda- 
tions of Education, on April 13, 1941. 

A leave of absence for the Spring Ses- 
sion of 1941-42 was granted to Professor 
Harold F. Clark. 

Charles C. Wilson, M.D., Director of 
Health and Physical Education in the 
Public Schools of Hartford, Conn., was 
appointed Professor of Health and Phys- 
ical Education, effective September 1, 
1941. 

Will French, Ph.D., now Professor of 
Education and Director of the Division 
of School Experimentation and Service 
of Teachers College, was appointed Di- 
rector of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School, effective September 1, 1941, and 
Gordon R. Mirick, A.M., was appointed 
Principal of the High School (Lincoln 
Building), effective September 1, 1941. 

Gifts, grants, and bequests received 
since the last meeting of the Board, in- 
cluding $2,000 from Mrs. Winter Mead 
and $5,000 from Dean Emeritus James 
E. Russell, were gratefully acknowl- 
edged. 
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The following action was taken at a 
special meeting of the Board on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1941: 

The resignation of Mr. Charles W. 
Kellogg from the Board of Trustees 
was accepted. 

Leaves of absence were reported for 
record as follows: Spring Session of 
1940-41, Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant; 
Spring Session of 1941-42, Professor 
Arthur I. Gates and Professor Daniel 
P. Girard. 


Gro 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


Division of Psychology 


On March 19 Professor Irving Lorge 
spoke to the Psychology Club of Brook- 
lyn College on “Aspects of Evaluation 
Relating to Progressive Education.” 


Professor Lorge addressed the opening 
session of the conference of the Ameri- 
can Eugenics Society on March 31, tak- 
ing as his topic “Superior Intellectual 
Ability: Its Selection, Education, and 
Implications.” 


At the meeting of the Eastern Psycho- 
logical Association held at Brooklyn 
College on April 18, Professor Lorge 
addressed the round table on Attitudes. 
His topic was “An Exposition of the 
Learning of Attitudes.” 
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DIVISION I 
FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Social and Philosophical 
Foundations 


Professor Clyde R. Miller recently com- 
pleted a study for the Institute for Prop- 
aganda Analysis on“Propaganda in War 
Aims.” He has also worked with others 
in completing for the Institute a study 
of “Propaganda Over the Schools.” 


On March 19 Professor Miller met with 
discussion leaders at William Sloane 
House, New York City. On April 2 he 
talked before an adult education group 
in Brockton, Mass., taking as his topic 
“Propaganda in a Democracy.” 


Gray 


DIVISION II 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF EDUCATION 


Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools 


Professor E. S. Evenden addressed the 
annual meeting of the Interstate Teacher 
Education Conference held at the Men’s 
Faculty Club on April 3. His topic was 
“The Interpretation of Curriculum 
Trends in Normal Schools and Teach- 
ers College in the United States.” Presi- 
dent Eugene A. Clark of Miner Teach- 
ers College, Washington, D. C., was this 
year’s chairman of the conference and 
Dr. Robert H. Morrison, Director of 
Teacher Education for the State of 
New Jersey, summarized the discus- 
sions. 


Professor Evenden served as chairman 
of one of the Friday afternoon panels 
of the Eastern States Association of 


Professional Schools for Teachers. The 
subject for discussion was “A Suitable 
College Curriculum for Professional 
Colleges for Teachers in View of 
Changing Conditions.” The discussion 
was opened with an address by Dr. 
H. E. B. Speight, Coordinator of the 
New York State Cooperative Program 
on Teacher Education of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education study. The 
conference membership included stu- 
dents and staff members from the in- 
stitutions that participated during the 
morning in two other panels dealing 
with professional education of teachers. 
Mr. Walter Taylor, who is an assistant 
in supervision of practice teaching at 
Teachers College, summarized the dis- 
cussions of these three panel meetings 
at the general meeting on Saturday 
morning. 


Public School Systems 


Professor George D. Strayer attended 
the annual convention of the Kentucky 
Education Association held in Louis- 
ville on April 17. He addressed a school 
board members conference on “The 
Contribution of a State-wide Organi- 
zation of School Board Members,” and 
a conference of county and city super- 
intendents on “The Place of Education 
in a Program of National Defense.” 


Professor Strayer addressed the Educa- 
tional Measurements conference of In- 
diana University, held in Bloomington 
on April 29, and the Convocation of the 
University on April 30. 


The annual Spring picnic of the Ad- 
ministration Club was held on Satur- 
day, May 10, at the home of Professor 
and Mrs. Strayer and on the grounds 
of the Horace Mann Boys School in 
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Riverdale. A large group of former and 
present Club members and their fami- 
lies were present. 


Professor Strayer will spend the week 
of June 17 at the University of Ken- 
tucky at Lexington. He will participate 
in the Clinic for School Administrators 
and deliver a Convocation address. 


On the evening of March 31 Professor 
N. L. Engelhardt spoke before the 
School Boards Association of Nassau 
County, District No. 1, in the new 
Jericho, L. I., school on the topic, 
“Modern Day Emphases in Public 
Education.” 


During March and April Professor 
Engelhardt met with the school boards 
of Suffern, Freeport, and Elmont, N. Y., 
Sewanhaka High School, and South 
Kingston, R. I., to discuss the problems 
associated with the development of 
their school plants. 


Professor Engelhardt was one of the 
speakers at a dinner held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, on April 9, 
at which the conclusions drawn by the 
Committee for the Study of the Care 
and Education of Physically Handi- 
capped Children after a three-year sur- 
vey were presented. The other speakers 
included \frs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Dr. John T. Rice, Dr. Alan Gregg, and 
Dr. Charles Edward A. Winslow. Mr. 
James Marshall, president of the New 
York City Board of Education, was 
chairman and Mr. Harold W. McCor- 
mick, a former student in Educational 
Administration, was director of the 
studies. 


Planning the Community School, by 
Engelhardt and Engelhardt, published 
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by the American Book Company, is 
among the Sixty Educational Books of 
1940, a list compiled for the American 
Library Association and National Edu- 
cation Association by the Education 
Department of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md. 


Professor Engelhardt is a member of 
the advisory council of the East Harlem 
Educational and Research Bureau. 


The thirteenth annual edition of The 
American School and _ University 
(1941) has recently come from press. 
In addition to Professor Engelhardt’s 
article on “The Community School: A 
Definition,” it contains articles by the 
following former students in Educa- 
tional Administration: Dr. Edwin $ 
Fulcomer, “Planning the Secondary- 
School Plant for Community Use”; Mr. 
Abel Hanson, “Planning Teachers’ 
Service Facilities’; Dr. N. L. Engel- 
hardt, Jr., “Needed Variations in Rec- 
reational Programs”; Dr. I. O. Friswold, 
“Planning Locker and Shower Facili- 
ties for Physical Education”; School 
Planning Associates, Architects, “Mod- 
ern Elementary Classroom Design”; and 
Mr. Stanton Leggett, “The Placement 
of the School Auditorium.” 


Education and Economic Well-Being 
in American Democracy, which was 
prepared by Professor John K. Norton 
as one of the major reports of the 
Educational Policies Commission, has 
been selected as one of the Sixty Edu- 
cational Books of 1940. 


On March 31 and April 1 Professor 
Norton met in Washington with a com- 
mittee which is concerned with finan- 
cial problems of education in the de- 
fense period. 
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American Schools in Transition, by 
Professor Paul R. Mort and Dr. Francis 
G. Cornell, was published recently by 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. 


Secondary Education 


Professor Will French, as chairman of 
the Implementation Commission of the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, met with the Com- 
mission in Washington, D. C., April 
18 to 20. Earlier the same week, a com- 
mittee from the Progressive Education 
Association met at Teachers College 
with the Implementation Commission 
to consider the problems connected 
with the development of more desirable 
methods of evaluating progress and of 
determining readiness for graduation on 
the secondary level. 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs spoke to 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation in Boston on April 10 and to 
the Michigan Schoolmasters Club at 
Ann Arbor on April 25. 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Camping Association in Washington, 
D. C., Professor E. K. Fretwell spoke 
on “Camping as Education,” conducted 
a panel on “Camping Problems,” and 
was toastmaster at the annual dinner. 
Professor E. G. Osborne continued his 
work on Camp Standards and was 
chairman of the Camping and Schools 
section. 


Beginning on March 4 Professor Fret- 
well directed a staff of twenty-four 
specialists in camping in the twenty- 
second annual Camp Leadership course 
(an eight-weeks course) at Teachers 


College. 


Professor Fretwell spoke recently to the 
high school teachers of Camden, N. J., 
on “Citizenship in the High School”; to 
the Private School Section of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
on “Problems of the Private School 
Newspaper”; and to the high school 
pupils of Freeport, L. I., on “The 
Democratic Way of Life in High 
School.” 


Dr. Lloyd N. Morrisett (Ph. D., 1935), 
assistant superintendent of schools at 
Yonkers, N. Y., will teach at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
during the coming summer session. 


Professor Will French attended the 
annual meeting of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools held in Chicago in March. On 
March 28 he gave two speeches at the 
Iowa State Teachers College at Cedar 
Falls, and on March 31 he met with the 
executive committee of the National 
Committee on Coordination in Secon- 
dary Education in Washington, D. C. 


The Secondary Education Club de- 
voted its April 7 meeting to a panel 
discussion on “How to Inaugurate Cur- 
riculum Innovations in Our Schools.” 
The members of the panel were: Pro- 
fessor Fretwell, chairman; Mr. Frank 
Nye, principal of the high school, 
White Plains, N. Y.; Mr. Hoyt Smith, 
principal of the junior high school, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y.; Mr. L. R. John- 
ston, principal of the Clifford J. Scott 
High School, East Orange, N. J.; and 
Dr. Lloyd N. Morrisett, assistant super- 
intendent of schools at Yonkers, N. Y. 


Professor Fretwell will be a member of 
Dean Collings’ staff at the University of 
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Oklahoma the week of June 16. The 
following week he will lecture at 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College at Stillwater, and at the state 
teachers colleges at Ada, Edmond, and 
Tahlequah, Okla. 


Adult Education 


On March 27 the department of Adult 
Education and the Adult Education Club 
were hosts to the Evening Elementary 
School Students’ Association in the 
Grace Dodge Room. There were 150 
persons present, including Mr. Morris 
E. Siegel, Director of Evening Schools 
in New York City, and Mr. Perry 
Schneider, acting Assistant Director of 
Evening Schools. Professor Wilbur C. 
Hallenbeck and Mr. William J. Pitt 
made addresses of welcome to the 
group. 


Professor Hallenbeck entertained Dr. 
Harry Laidler, executive director of the 
League for Industrial Democracy in 
New York City at tea on March 28. 
Later, Dr. Laidler addressed the adult 
education class on “Educational Pro- 
grams of Political Parties.” 


Problems of Adult Education, the Seven- 
teenth Educational Yearbook of the In- 
ternational Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, is included 
in the Sixty Educational Books for 1940, 
an annual list compiled for the Ameri- 
can Library Association and National 
Education Association by the Education 
Department of Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Md. 


Rural Education 


Professor Frank W. Cyr and Professor 
Mabel Carney attended the Midwest 
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Conference on Rural Education held at 
the University of Illinois March 27 to 
29. The eight states included in this 
conference — Illinois, Missouri, lowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
and Michigan— were represented by an 
attendance of 3,500 persons, 500 of 
whom were rural school children. The 
meeting was noteworthy for the large 
number and variety of sectional pro- 
grams held and for the active participa- 
tion of rural school teachers and 
children presenting concrete demon- 
strations. One teacher from western 
Illinois, for example, traveled one hun- 
dred and fifty miles with the nineteen 
children of her school to present an 
activity-unit in elementary science, 
while similar groups came all the way 
from Missouri to show “learning situa- 
tions” in the study of their native state 
and its relation to the rest of the United 
States and the world. Impressive, also, 
were the exhibits from rural schools, 
the various musical organizations and 
performances of rural school children, 
and the numerous films on rural school 
progress, rural health, and rural library 
service. In brief, this meeting established 
a new pattern in rural school confer- 
ences and one likely to be widely imi- 
tated hereafter. 

A similar conference for the Mid- 
South, including Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee, will be held in Nashville, 
May 22 to 24. 


The Committee on Rural Education of 
the American Country Life Association 
and Farm Foundation has recently made 
available two leaflets prepared by its 
members. One of these, “State Councils 
on Rural Life and Education,” tells 
how to coordinate social, economic, and 
educational forces into a state-wide 
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program for more effective rural serv- 
ice. The other, by Roscoe Pulliam, 
chairman of the Committee and presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College, 
Carbondale, Ill., portrays the spirit and 
possibilities of “The Rural School of the 
Future.” Copies of both leaflets may be 
obtained free from the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Committee, 600 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


The meeting of the Rural Section of the 
Eastern States Association of Profes- 
sional Schools for Teachers held at the 
Commodore Hotel, New York City, 
April 3 to 5, attracted the largest at- 
tendance of its history this year. The 
list of speakers included Dr. Clarence 
O. Lehman, president, State Teachers 
College, Potsdam, N. Y.; Mr. C. Harry 
Edwards, state director of health, 
Augusta, Me.; Dr. Robert H. Morri- 
son, state director of teacher educa- 
tion for New Jersey; and Dr. Kate V. 
Wofford, director of rural education, 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dr. Wofford illustrated her discussion 
of “Activities in Community and Civic 
Affairs” for rural student teachers with 
enlarged photographs from her own de- 
partment in Buffalo. Especially inter- 
esting were the discussions by students 
from several of the teachers colleges 
represented. So popular was this par- 
ticular feature that all sections voted at 
the general business meeting of the 
Association for student participation in 
their programs next year. Dr. Francis 
L. Bailey, president, State Teachers 
College, Gorham, Me., was chairman 
this year, and Miss Evelyn R. Hodg- 
don, rural director, State Teachers 
College, Oneonta, N. Y., was chosen to 
succeed him for the year 1941-42. 


Professor Carney and Dr. Jane E. 
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McAllister of Miner Teachers College, 
Washington, D. C., conducted a three- 
day institute at Penn School, St. Helena 
Island, S. C., March 20 to 22. Penn 
School, a private institution established 
in 1862, is the oldest school for Negroes 
in the United States, and is regarded by 
many as the most effective community 
school in the world. Scores of mis- 
sionaries and foreign educators visit 
St. Helena Island annually to observe 
the techniques of Miss Rossa B. Cooley 
and Miss Grace B. House, joint direc- 
tors, who have been in charge of the 
school and its farming, health, indus- 
trial, and other activities for the past 
thirty-six years. 


Miss Helen H. Heyl, elementary cur- 
riculum specialist, New York State De- 
partment of Education, will teach the 
course in rural school supervision at 
Teachers College during the coming 
Summer Session. Dr. Kate V. Wofford, 
who has taught this course and the one 
in rural school curriculum for the past 
two summers, will direct a rural school 
workshop for the University of Minne- 
sota June 19 to July 25, and a second 
workshop course for her own rural 
critic teachers at Buffalo State Teachers 
College August 4 to 15. Professor Fannie 
W. Dunn, who taught these courses for 
many years, will be absent from Teach- 
ers College during Summer Session, re- 
turning to her regular college duties in 
September. 


The Rural Club, under the direction of 
its president, Miss Genevieve Bowen of 
Duluth, Minn., has shown an interest- 
ing series of rural education and coun- 
try life films during the year. In- 
cluded in this series were “The River,” 
“Rural Electrification,” “Men Who 
Grow Wheat,” and “Plows, Planes, and 
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Peace.” Of these, the last three are 
available free from the United States 
Government Film Service, National 
Emergency Council, Washington, D. C. 


The Negro Education Club held a 
meeting in Horace Mann Auditorium, 
April 23. The general theme for dis- 
cussion was “Democracy and American 
Negroes Today.” The speakers were 
Dr. Alain Locke, professor of philos- 
ophy, Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Dr. Max Yergan, direc- 
tor of the Council on African Affairs, 
New York City. Professor Locke pre- 
sented “The Cultural Contributions of 
the Negro to American Life,” and Dr. 
Yergan discussed “Basic Rights of Ne- 
groes in the United States.” Lively dis- 
cussion from the floor followed these 
addresses in which various students, 
colored and white and from all sec- 
tions of the country, participated freely. 
Music for the meeting was furnished 
by the Oleanders Quartet of Harlem, 
and a reception for the speakers and 
singers was held immediately after the 
program. 


Grp 
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Student Personnel Administration 


Professor Ruth Strang was chairman of 
the meeting of the Mental Health Sec- 
tion of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation held in Atlantic City on May 3. 
Reports were given by Miss Margaret 
Leonard, health counselor, J. Sterling 
Morton High School and Junior College, 
Cicero, Ill., Dr. David Brace, School of 
Education, U niversity of Texas, Austin, 
Tex., and Professor Louis Hutto, Cen- 
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tral State Teachers College, Mount 


Pleasant, Mich. 


At the Guidance Conference held at 
Teachers College on May 9 and 10, Pro- 
fessor Strang served as chairman of a 
round table on “The Improvement of 
Reading in College,” and of the section 
on “Guidance in Secondary Schools.” 

Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones was 
chairman of the round table on De- 
velopments in the Planning of Person- 
nel Programs in College, in which the 
following persons participated: Dean 
Adele Bildersee, Brooklyn College; 
Dean Genevieve Chase, Adelphi Col- 
lege; Miss Beatrice Doerschuk, Sarah 
Lawrence College; Dean Herbert E. 
Hawkes, Columbia College; Miss Linda 
Kincannon, Finch Junior College; Dr. 
Jessie Rhulman, Cornell University; 
and President Frank Wright, College of 
the City of New York. 

Professor Clarence Linton was chair- 
man of the round table on Certification 
Requirements for Guidance Workers, in 
which the following persons took part: 
Dr. Hermann Cooper, New York State 


Education Department; Dr. Ethel L. 
Cornell, New York State Education 
Department; Mr. John B. Dougalt, 


New Jersey State Education Depart- 
ment; Mr. John M. Loughran and Dr. 
Louis Marks, New York City Schools; 
and Miss Nellie C. Newberry, Con- 
necticut State Department of Educa- 
tion. 


On April 25 and 26 Professor Lloyd- 
Jones visited Keuka College, Keuka 
Park, N. Y. She addressed a conference 
of the educational guidance workers of 
northern New York State on “The 
Relation of Guidance Work to a Philos- 
ophy of Education.” She also discussed 
problems in the field of individualized 
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higher education with the student body 
and faculty of the college. 


Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant was the 
guest of the California Association of 
Women Deans and Vice-Principals, 
which met at the Hotel Coronado in 
San Diego April 4 to 6. Among those 
present were many former students of 
Teachers College who are now serving 
as deans of women in the colleges and 
high schools of California. 


Guidance and Personnel 


The Fourteenth Annual Vocational 
Guidance Follies was presented April 
25 at the Men’s Faculty Club. The skit 
this year was entitled “Let’s Get Or- 
ganized,” a hilarious portrayal of an 
attempt by vocational counselors to 
form a labor union. Committee chair- 
men were: Miss Helen Sasse of Cleve- 
land, general chairman; Mr. Preston 
Reed of White Plains, and Miss Sasse, 
script; Miss Winifred Winikus of 
Edgemere, N. Y., songs and dance rou- 
tines; Miss Muriel Kasov of Hartford, 
Conn., properties; Miss Pauline Van 
Alstyne of Princeton, N. J., dinner; 
Mr. Harry Nelson of Clifton, Nova 
Scotia, publicity. 

Members of the cast included: Wini- 
fred Winikus, T. Frederic Humiston, 
Muriel E. Kasov, Gertrude Knollen- 
berg, Joseph W. Musick, Harry E. Nel- 
son, Richard C. Burts, Jerome Mangini, 
Preston T. Reed, Florence Wernham, 
Beulah N. Kaplan, Peter Napoli, Chris- 
tine B. Melcher, Helen Sasse, Julian 
Myers, and Pauline Weiss, pianist. 

A large number of alumni attended 
this annual reunion. Professor H. D. 
Kitson brought them up to date on 
current happenings in the department, 
and a letter of greeting from Dr. Roy 
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Anderson was read. The students wil] 
repeat the skit at a regional conference 
of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association at Hyde Park, N. Y., 0 
May 10. Professor Kitson will speak at 
that time on the topic, “Do You Help 
Youth Plan Careers?” 


Guidance Laboratory 


In connection with the Guidance Con- 
ference held at Teachers College on 
May 9 and 10, the Guidance Laboratory 
sponsored a series of demonstrations, 
On Friday afternoon Mr. Milton Wex- 
ler demonstrated a personality examina- 
tion of a young child, Dr. Bruno 
Klopfer demonstrated a Rorschach ex- 
amination, Dr. Grete Simpson held a 
play interview with a young child, and 
Mr. Robert Miner and Mr. Richard 
Burts demonstrated an interview with 
an older adolescent boy. 


Guar 
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Curriculum and Teaching 


Professor H. L. Caswell addressed the 
convention of the Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City, on April 19. His topic was 
“What the General Curriculum Worker 
Expects of the Arts.” 


On April 21 Professor Caswell addressed 
the faculty of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mansfield, Pa., at their regular 
monthly meeting. His topic was “The 
Organization of Knowledge for Teacher 
Education.” 


Professor Jean Betzner attended the 
state meeting of the North Carolina 
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Education Association, which was held 
in Asheville April 4, and spoke before 
the Elementary Division of the Child- 
hood Education Association. Professor 
Betzner spent April 10 to 12 at Augusta, 
Ga., attending the meetings of the state 
branch of the Association for Child- 
hood Education. On April 30 she spoke 
to the New Rochelle, N. Y., branch of 
the Childhood Education Association. 


Professor Donald P. Cottrell spoke be- 
fore the regional conference of Kappa 
Delta Pi which was held at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, on April 
3. His topic was “The Honor Society 
in College Life.” 


During the month of April Professor 
Cottrell spent ten days visiting Negro 
colleges in the South in his capacity 
as a director of the American Mission- 
ary Association. At Talladega College 
in Talladega, Ala., he attended a 
meeting of the board of trustees, of 
which he is a member. At Tougaloo 
College in Jackson, Miss., he partici- 
pated with the faculty, administrative 
officers, and trustees in a conference on 
the educational needs of Mississippi. 
He visited Dillard University in New 
Orleans, and from there went to Le 
Moyne College in Memphis, Tenn., 
where he met with the trustees of that 
institution. 


Professor Ernest G. Osborne addressed 
the Visiting Nurses’ Association of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 17. His topic was 
“The Nurse’s Role in Family Guid- 
ance.” 


On May 20 Professor Osborne will 
speak before the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers in Boston, Mass. 
His topic will be “Is the Family Teach- 
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ing the Ways of Democracy?” On July 
18 and 19 he will serve as a resource 
person at the Camp Leadership School 
at Lake Junaluska, N. C., which is spon- 
sored by the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Church. 


Professor Maxie N. Woodring spoke at 
a meeting of the Upper Grade Teach- 
ers Association at Plainfield, N. J., on 
April 29. The topic of her address 
was “Responsibility of the Classroom 
Teacher for Developing Study Habits.” 


In connection with the program of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools of 
the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools at Bayonne, 
N. J., Professor Woodring visited the 
Bayonne Senior High School on April 
21, 22, and 23, and worked with a com- 
mittee on evaluating school standards. 
This is the Commission’s second year of 
evaluating schools, using the materials 
developed by the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. 


On May 10 Professor Woodring spoke 
to the members of the New England 
School Library Association at a meet- 
ing in Springfield, Mass. The topic of 
her address was “The Place of the Li- 
brarian in the Study Program.” 


In connection with the experimental 
program of pre-service training of 
teachers, the Seminar for Seniors is be- 
ing conducted this year by Professor 
Woodring. This group is composed of 
Barnard and Columbia College Seniors 
who are working on a nine-weeks unit 
in observation and participation in the 
Lincoln and Horace Mann Schools. 
Miss Cornelia Tomes, principal of the 
Junior High School of Pendleton, Ore., 
is assisting Professor Woodring. 
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On March 31, Professor W. B. Feather- 
stone addressed the faculty of Bay 
Ridge High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on “The Needs of Youth in Relation to 
Curriculum Planning.” This was part 
of the school’s continuing program for 
in-service education of teachers. On 
April 11 Professor Featherstone par- 
ticipated in a panel conference of the 
Association for Adult Education in 
New York City. The conference dealt 
with the curriculum principles which 
should be employed in using existing 
course of study materials for adult edu- 
cation classes. 


Professor Arthur I. Gates was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the Spring Reading 
Conference held at Syracuse Univer- 
sity on March 28. 


Professor L. Thomas Hopkins gave 
two addresses at the regional meeting of 
the Maryland State Teachers Associa- 
tion in Salisbury on April 4. The first 
address, “What Can the Schools Do to 
Participate in a More Effective Way in 
the Conservation of Natural and Hu- 
man Resources,” was broadcast over 
Station WBOC. The topic of the sec- 
ond address was “A School for Demo- 
cratic Living.” 


At the Eastern Music Educators Con- 
ference held in Atlantic City May 2 to 
7, Professor Hopkins acted as the gen- 
eral-educator evaluator for the Con- 
ference. 


On June 12 Professor Hopkins will ad- 
dress the graduating class of the 
Provincetown, Mass., High School on 
the topic, “Education for Democracy.” 


Professor Hopkins will again participate 
in the Workshop at the Bruton Heights 
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School, Williamsburg, Va., during the 
week of June 23. He will also take part 
in a day’s program on the Elementary 
School Curriculum at State Teachers 
College, West Chester, Pa., on June 30, 


At the fifth annual conference of the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, to be held at Harvard Uni- 
versity in July, Professor Hopkins will 
discuss “Curriculum Practices Which 
Recognize Children as Individuals as 
Well as Members of a Group.” On 
July 17 he will give an address on the 
topic, “Supervision and the Personality 
of the Teacher” before the conference 
of the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction to be held at 
Teachers College. 


Professor Florence Stratemeyer partici- 
pated in the state-wide conference on 
teacher education held in Florida dur- 
ing the week of April 28. This con- 
ference was planned in cooperation 
with the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation of the American Council on 
Education. 


Social Science 


Professor Merle Curti participated in 
the Stafford Little Lectures at Prince- 
ton on March 13. The title of his lec- 
ture was “The Impact of Totalitarian- 
ism on American Education.” 


Natural Sciences 


Professor Gerald S. Craig consulted 
with the science committee of the pub- 
lic schools of New Britain, Conn., on 
March 18 and addressed the teachers of 
New Milford, Conn., on March 19. He 
gave demonstration classes in science 
and addressed groups of primary and 
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intermediate grade teachers of Harris- 
burg, Pa., on March 24 and 25, and on 
April 4 participated as a consultant at 
a conference of the helping teachers of 
New Jersey held at the Princeton Inn, 
Princeton, N. J. On April 8 he ad- 
dressed the teachers of Charlotte, N. C., 
and on April 16 the teachers of San 
Antonio, Tex. During the week of 
April 26 he served as a consultant at a 
workshop conference of the county su- 
pervisors of the state of Alabama held 
at Monte Sano, Ala. 


Professor Frederick L. Fitzpatrick 
talked before the Science Confer- 
ence held at the University of Okla- 
homa on March 7. His topics were 
“Biology and General Education” and 
“Biology and Conservation Education.” 
During March he also visited the 
science departments of Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Illinois State Normal University, East- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, and 
Indiana State Teachers College at Terre 
Haute. 


Science on the March, by John A. 
Clark, Frederick L. Fitzpatrick, and 
Edith L. Smith, was published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company in March. 


Mathematics 


The Place of Mathematics in Secondary 
Education, the Fifteenth Yearbook of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, has been selected by the 
Third Annual Textbook Exhibition, 
which is sponsored by the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. The purpose 
of this exhibition is to show the sixty 
textbooks judged of highest artistic and 
technical excellence on the basis of 
physical attractiveness, suitability to 
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purpose, and success with which the 
designer has handled the problems in- 
volved. This volume also won a place 
in the Sixty Educational Books of 1940, 
a list compiled for the American Li- 
brary Association and National Educa- 
tion Association by the Education De- 
partment of Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Md. 


English 


Professor Ida A. Jewett was a speaker 
at the annual spring conference of the 
Rockland County Teachers Associa- 
tion, which was held in Nyack, N. Y., 
on March 28. The theme of the con- 
ference was “Education for Today and 
Tomorrow.” Professor Jewett’s topic 
was “Reflections of the World of To- 
day in Recent Fiction.” 


Fine and Industrial Arts 


Professor Sallie B. Tannahill was pre- 
sented with the Gold Award for 1941 
by the Eastern Arts Association at the 
annual banquet held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania on April 17. This medal is 
awarded each year for long and dis- 
tinguished service in art education. 

The Association meetings, which 
were held April 16 to 19, inclusive, 
were attended by many staff members 
and students in Fine and Industrial Arts. 
Professor Ray Faulkner was chairman 
of the Convention Committee, as well 
as a member of the Program Committee, 
and presided at a general session on Fri- 
day afternoon. Professor Elise E. Ruffini 
spoke at a general session on Thurs- 
day morning, taking as her topic “Self- 
Realization through Art Activity.” She 
was also a conference guest at one of 
the divisional meetings. At a general 
meeting of the Junior Division, Profes- 
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sor Edwin Ziegfeld spoke on “Com- 
munity Art and Democratic Art Edu- 
cation.” He also acted as a reporter at 
the divisional conference on Teacher 
Preparation. Professor Belle Boas was a 
co-leader at a conference devoted to 
Art Education in the Senior High 
Schools. The department was repre- 
sented at the convention by an exhibit 
of student work arranged by Professor 
Arthur Young, and by a demonstration 
at the Vocational Guidance Clinic di- 
rected by Professor Ziegfeld. A larger 
and more comprehensive exhibition of 
student work, arranged by Professor 
Ruffini, was on display in the depart- 
ment’s gallery and studios. 


Professor Faulkner and Professor Zieg- 
feld were members of the committee 
which prepared the Fortieth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Art in American Life and 
Education (Public School Publishing 
Company). Professor Faulkner con- 
tributed the chapters on “A Survey of 
Recent Research in Art and Education, 
“Standards of Value in Art,” and “Art 
and Its Relation to Society.” Professor 
Tannahill contributed a chapter on “Art 
in Secondary Education,” and, in col- 
laboration with Miss Edith L. Mitchell, 
a chapter on “Art in the Elementary 
School.” “Some Procedures in Art 
Teaching” was written by Professor 
Boas, and “Art and Individual Develop- 
ment on the Secondary-School Level,” 
by Mr. Victor E. D’Amico. Professor 
Ziegfeld was responsible for several 
chapters: “Recent Trends in American 
Motion Pictures,” “Landscape Design,” 
“Preparation of the General Classroom 
Teacher for Teaching Art.” He also 
collaborated with Dr. Walter E. Hager 
on “Course Requirements for Teachers 
of Art in Fifty Institutions.” 
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Professors Faulkner and Ziegfeld, in 
collaboration with Professor Gerald 
Hill of the University of Minnesota, 
have had published recently Art Today: 
An Introduction to the Fine and Func- 
tional Arts (Henry Holt & Co.). This 
book is intended as a text for art courses 
in programs of general education. It is 
in part an outgrowth of the experi- 
mental work done at the General Col- 
lege, University of Minnesota. 


Mr. Eugene E. Myers addressed the 
Art Section of the Eastern States Asso- 
ciation of Professional Schools for 
Teachers at a meeting held April 5 at 
the Hotel Commodore. The topic of his 
address was “The Place of Art in Edu- 
cation for Democracy.” 


The seventh issue of Art Education 
Today, an annual sponsored by the de- 
partment, was published in April by the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. This number, which deals with 
various aspects of design, includes arti- 
cles on psychology of design, an evalu- 
ation of various theories, design in 
architecture, painting, sculpture, pot- 
tery, and weaving, together with a dis- 
cussion of the teaching of design. 
Among the contributors are Professor 
B. F. Skinner, University of Minnesota; 
Mr. John MacAndrew, curator of 
architecture, Museum of Modern Art, 
New York; Mr. E. M. Benson, Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art; Professor Ed- 
win Ziegfeld, Teachers College; Mr. 
Robert Iglehart, University of Wash- 
ington; Miss Marianne Strengel, Cran- 
brook Academy, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich.; and Professor Edgar Littlefield, 
Ohio State University. 


Professor Fred Strickler presented a 
ae ; 
paper on “The Industrial Arts for This 
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New Age” at the Florida Educational 
Association meeting in Tampa on 
March 21. This “paper” was in the 
form of a recording made with the co- 
operation of one of the local broadcast- 
ing stations. The record is being re- 
tained by the officials of the Association 
for further use throughout the state 
and at the State University. 


Music 


During the biennial meeting of the 
North Central Music Educators Con- 
ference in Des Moines, lowa, March 17 
to 19, Professor Lilla Belle Pitts ad- 
dressed a general session. Her subject 
was “Widening Horizons of Music 
Education.” She also acted as chairman 
of a panel discussion on “Music in the 
Junior High School” and as coordina- 


tor of a similar group in Elementary 
School Music. 


Before the Southeastern Convention 
District of Schoolmen’s Week at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Professor 
Pitts spoke on “Reaching the Other 
Eighty Per Cent.” 


Professor Raymond Burrows addressed 
a group at Pennsylvania State College 
April 7 on the topic, “Men in Music.” 


Professor Burrows and Professor An- 
thony Loudis appeared in a two-piano 
recital at Teachers College on April 4 
under the auspices of the Music Educa- 
tion Club, and again on April 16 at a 
meeting of the Columbia Dames. 


On May 16 Professor Burrows will 
conduct the chorus of the Community 
Association for Cooperative Education 
in a concert which will include the 
“Ballad for Americans.” Miss Elsa Find- 
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lay will stage the dramatic movement 
for this production, and Mr. Karl 
Peterson (A.M. 1941) will be the solo- 
ist. The concert will be held in the 
auditorium of the George Bruce Li- 
brary, New York City. 


During the convention of the Eastern 
Music Educators Conference held in 
Atlantic City May 2 to 7, Professor 
Burrows was chairman of five meetings 
and a special luncheon at which “The 
Place of the Private Teacher in the 
Complete Scheme of Music Education” 
was discussed. Professor Pitts acted as 
chairman of a daily seminar on “Cul- 
tural Growth Through Music for the 
General Pupil in High School.” 


The Teachers College Choir, under the 
direction of Professor Harry R. Wil- 
son, sang at the St. Nicholas Collegiate 
Church of New York on March 30, 
and the Teachers College Singers, also 
under the direction and leadership of 
Professor Wilson, sang at the luncheon 
of the regional conference of Kappa 
Delta Pi on April 3. 


Professor Wilson served on the panel of 
the Music Educators National Con- 
ference held in Atlantic City May 2 to 
5. He lectured on the relation between 
school music and the church. 


At the All-State Music Festival held in 
Burlington, Vt., May 8 to 10, Professor 
Wilson served as adjudicator for the 
choral performances. 


Professor Norval L. Church addressed 
the joint banquet of Phi Mu Alpha Sin- 
fonia, Sigma Alpha Iota, and Mu Phi 
Epsilon fraternities at the Hotel Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, May 3, during the 
Music Educators Conference. 
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Household Arts and Sciences 


Members of the faculty and ten students 
of the department of Household Arts 
and Sciences attended the Field Day of 
the Home Economics Women in Busi- 
ness, New York Group, on March 28. 
Professor Helen Judy-Bond spoke at 
the dinner meeting. 


On March 25 and 26 Professor Wilhel- 
mina Spohr and Professor Judy-Bond 
attended a conference of teacher educa- 
tors and supervisors of home economics 
in Albany. The conference was called 
by the State Education Department to 
consider the curriculum for home and 
family life in New York State. 


Miss Mary I. Barber, a member of the 
Summer Session staff in Household Arts 
and Sciences, has been chosen as the 
first “dollar-a-year” woman in the gov- 
ernment. She is Dietetic Adviser to the 
Quartermaster Department of the 
United States Army. On the evening of 
April 3 Miss Barber spoke at a dinner 
meeting at the Hotel New Yorker on 
the subject, “Three Million Meals a 
Day.” Professor Judy-Bond also ad- 
dressed the meeting on “The American 
Home Economics Association in Na- 
tional Defense.” 


Professor Lillian Locke was one of the 
guest speakers at a recent educational 
conference of the teachers of Bay Shore 
and of Supervisory Districts Two and 
Three of Long Island, held at Bay 
Shore. 


Professor Henry C. Sherman has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the American 
Museum of Health to serve on its newly 
created Scientific Advisory Board, of 
which Dr. Haven Emerson is chairman. 
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On March 17 Professor Clara M. Tay- 
lor talked to the American Women’s 
Association at the Henry Hudson Hotel 
on the subject, “Does What You Eat 
Make a Difference?” Professor Grace 
MacLeod was the speaker on March 24 
for the School of Politics of the 
Women’s National Republican Club. 
Her topic was “Feeding the Family in 
a Time of National Emergency.” 


On a radio program in memory of Pro- 
fessor Mary Swartz Rose, heard over 
Station WGR, Buffalo, on March 27, 
Dr. Esther McGinnis spoke on Pro- 
fessor Rose’s contribution to the nu- 
trition of the family, and Professor 
Taylor gave an appreciation of Pro- 
fessor Rose as a teacher and research 
worker. The program closed with the 
reading of Mrs. Rose’s Covenant for 
Child Health. 


At a meeting on March 31 of repre- 
sentatives of New York City educa- 
tional, welfare, and health organizations, 
and others interested in furthering 
health through nutrition, the Nutrition 
Committee of Greater New York was 
formed in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Nutrition Committee 
of the Federal Security Agency. Offi- 
cers elected were: Professor Grace Mac- 
Leod, chairman; Miss Lucy Gillett of 
the Community Service Society, vice- 
chairman; Miss Carolyn Klutey, Home 
Economist with the American Can 
Company, secretary-treasurer. 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews talked 
on “Economic Problems in Family Plan- 
ning” at a Forum on Marriage held at 
the City Union Temple, Brooklyn, as 
part of a program on Home and 
Family Life. He also joined with Pro- 
fessor F. C. Borgeson of New York Uni- 
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versity and Dr. Gertrude Borgeson of 
Hunter College in a panel discussion of 
“The Home as a Social Center,” before 
the Parents Association of Emerson 
School, New York City. On March 29 
he participated in the program of the 
New York Regional Conference on 
Marriage and the Family at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, presenting a paper on “Eco- 
nomic Problems in Family Consultation 
Services.” He will deliver the annual 
address before the Home Economics 
Club of Hood College, Frederick, Md., 
late in May, at which time his topic 
will be “Professional Outlooks in Home 
Economics.” He will also speak before 
the Connecticut Home Economics As- 
sociation at its May meeting in Green- 
wich. 


Dr. Neva Henrietta Radell has been 
asked to contribute a section on ac- 
counting for the individual and the 
family to a book of accounting systems 
to be edited by J. K. Lasser and Com- 
pany, Accountants and Auditors, New 
York. The book will include the de- 
scription of accounting procedures for 
about one hundred different types of 
business enterprises, and each section is 
being written by a recognized expert 
in the field, with full credit given 
to the authors. This publication, to be 
issued by D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., is planned as a practical handbook 
for accountants, business executives, 
and managers. The editors feel that the 
field which Dr. Radell will describe in 
the book has been greatly neglected in 
the past and will now take a place 
along with accounting for business 
enterprises. 


Professor Earl McCracken attended the 
third annual national conference on 
consumer education at Stephens College 


April 7 to 9, and participated in round 
table discussions of “Consumer Educa- 
tion in Teachers Colleges” and “Con- 
sumer Education and Home _ Eco- 
nomics.” 


Business Education 


Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart spoke before the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion in Boston on April 11, taking as 
her topic “Revamping the Teaching of 
Typewriting to Conform to the Mod- 
ern Trends in Education and Business.” 


Professor H. L. Forkner spoke before 
the Cleveland meeting of the Tri-State 
Commercial Teachers Association on 
April 26 and participated in a panel dis- 
cussion on the topic, “Business Educa- 
tion Today.” 


A Teachers College Breakfast was held 
in connection with the meeting of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion in Boston on April 11. The break- 
fast was well attended by former and 
present students of business education 
in Teachers College. 


As president of the National Council 
for Business Education, Professor Fork- 
ner presided at a meeting of the Ad- 
ministrative Board held in Boston on 
April 12. 


Professor Forkner has been appointed 
director of a survey of the effectiveness 
of vocational education in the New 
York City public schools. This survey 
will consider the total occupational pro- 
gram in New York City. 


During the month of June Professor 
Forkner will be visiting professor at the 
University of Kentucky and at the 
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Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro. He will 
spend a week at each institution. 


Health and Physical Education 


Professor C. L. Brownell attended 
Schoolmen’s Week in Philadelphia, 
March 27, and led the discussion on 
“Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation in National Preparedness.” In 
Topeka on March 29, he addressed the 
Kansas State Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Association on the topic, “Inte- 
grated Programs in Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation for Senior 
High Schools.” He also discussed again 
the Physical Education Bill H. R. 1074 
and took part in a panel discussion 
dealing with “Problems in Physical 
Education for Men.” While attend- 
ing the Central District meeting of the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation in 
Fargo, N. D., Professor Brownell gave 
two broadcasts and several addresses— 
the latter on “Trends in Health Educa- 
tion,” “National Preparedness,” “Func- 
tionalizing the School Curriculum,” and 
“Health Education Frontiers.” 


On March 19 Professor Josephine L. 
Rathbone addressed the Columbia 
Dames on “Relaxation—Practical Sug- 
gestions for Mothers and Wives,” and 
at the Central Branch of the Y. W.C.A., 
New York City, on March 20 she talked 
on “Psychological and Physical Reliefs 
from Tension.” At a conference at 
Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg, Va., on March 29 Professor Rath- 
bone discussed “A Woman’s Relation 
to Herself, Her Friends, and Her Com- 
munity.” 


Miss Mary P. O’Donnell presided at the 
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College Demonstrations on Modern 
Dance presented at the Young Men's 
Hebrew Association, New York City, 
on April 6. : 


GU 


DIVISION V 
NURSING EDUCATION 


Professor Isabel M. Stewart gave an ad- 
dress on “Nursing Education and the 
National Emergency” at the meeting of 
the New Jersey League of Nursing 
Education at Asbury Park on April 21, 
and at the meeting of the New England 
Division of the American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation in Hartford, Conn., on May 1. 


At the annual convention of the Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education, to 
be held in Detroit during the week of 
May 26, Professor Stewart will speak 
on “The Place of Nursing Education in 
the National Defense Program.” Pro- 
fessor Elizabeth C. Burgess will be 
chairman of a round table discussion of 
“What Happens in Accrediting from 
the Time the Visit Is Made Until the 
Report Reaches the School”; Miss Vir- 
ginia Henderson will head a round table 
on “The Status and Preparation of 
Teachers of the Art of Nursing,” and 
Miss Marie Farrell one on “Courses in 
Ward Teaching and Supervision.” Mrs. 
R. Louise McManus will participate in 
an Institute sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on State Board Problems of the 
National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion.” The topic of the Institute will be 
“Preparing Licensing Examinations and 
Interpreting the Results.” It is to be 
held in Detroit May 22 to 24, immedi- 
ately preceding the League convention. 


Miss Ann Henshaw Gardiner (BS. 
1923), since 1930 assistant professor of 
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nursing at Duke University School of 
Nursing, Durham, N. C., has been 
appointed dean of the school of nurs- 
ing and associate professor of nursing 
education at Presbyterian Hospital and 
Queens-Chicora College, Charlotte, 
N. C. She will assume her new duties 
on September 1. 


Miss Norma Pfrimmer, a former stu- 
dent in the Nursing Education Division, 
has been appointed assistant to the Con- 
sultant in Orthopedic Nursing of the 
National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing for a period of six 
months. This appointment was made 
possible by an appropriation from the 
National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis. 


Miss Johanna J. Schwarte (A.M. 1933) 
has recently accepted the position of 
assistant professor of Nursing Education 
in the Division of Public Health at the 
School of Tropical Medicine, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. Miss Schwarte was for- 
merly chief nurse of the Public Health 
Nursing Service at Ancon, Panama 
Canal Zone. 


Miss Lorraine Setzler (B.S. 1937), who 
has recently returned from Shiraz, Iran, 
where she established a school of nurs- 
ing, has been appointed Director of 
Nurses of the American Hospital in 
Britain, an orthopedic hospital at 
Basingstoke, England, which is one of 
the major services maintained by the 
British War Relief Society. 


Miss Mary B. Willeford (Ph.D. 1932), 
formerly with the Frontier Nursing 
Service and more recently with the 
Maternal and Child Health Program of 
the California State Department of 
Health, is now public health nursing 





consultant in the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 


GUS 


EDUCATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 
AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


Horace Mann School 


Mrs. Alvira Marquette has been asked 
to serve on the Program Committee of 
the Metropolitan New York Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education for the 
coming year. This is a new organization 
which welcomes all those who are in- 
terested in the problems and welfare of 
young children. 


Miss Mary Lewis will teach at Spring- 
field College, Springfield, Mass., during 
the coming Summer Session. 


Mr. Benjamin Hill will be a visiting 
faculty member at the Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Boone, N. C., 
from June 10 to July 17. 


Mrs. Emma D. Sheehy addressed the 
New York Association of Kindergarten 
Teachers of Manhattan and the Bronx 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania recently. Her 
subject was “Rhythmic Play.” 


Grp 
THE LIBRARY 


Professor Eleanor M. Witmer is serving 
as a member of the committee ap- 
pointed by the National Society for the 
Study of Education to prepare a year- 
book on “The Library in General 
Education.” 


Miss Eleanor M. Dye spoke at the 
Eastern States Association of Profes- 
sional Schools for Teachers April 5 on 
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the subject, “Courses of Study, Units of 
Work, Textbooks, and Tests.” 


Miss Christine Gilbert spoke on “Books 
for Children” to the Mothers’ Club of 
the Christian Friendliness Department 
of the Riverside Church on April 29. 
The group is composed of foreign- 


born mothers. 


Reprints of the 1940 supplement to 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Register of Doctoral Dissertations, pre- 
pared by Miss Anvor Barstad, are 
available at the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. 


“Working with the Handicapped,” 
the March, 1941 issue of The Library 
Consultant Book List, presents an an- 
notated selection of books discussing 
the mentally handicapped, the socially 
handicapped, and the undervitalized 
and tubercular. This leaflet forms a 
supplement to an earlier issue entitled 
“Working with the Physically Handi- 
capped” (No. 23, April, 1940). Copies 
of these leaflets are available at five 
cents each. 


A brief annotated list of books on 
“Puppetry” has been prepared (Class- 
room Literature, February, 1941). 
Copies are available at fifteen cents each. 


Professor Carter Alexander has been 
elected a member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education. 


In March and April Professor Alexan- 
der visited the educational research 
bureaus of Baltimore, Washington, 
Wilmington, and Philadelphia to study 
use of library materials. In Washington 
he spoke at a luncheon for educational 
research workers. 


OFFICE OF PLACEMENT 
SERVICE* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported 
by the Office of Placement Service: 


Allen, Lillian (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
English, Junior High School, Oneida, N. Y, 

Baker, Edith Soule, teacher of first and 
second grades in Training School, New 
Haven State Teachers College, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Barrow, Clark L. (Ed.D. 1939), regional 
supervisor of student work, National Youth 
Administration, Memphis, Tenn. 

Belk, Vivian Reynolds, seventh and 
eighth grade teacher, Cotton Valley School, 
Tuskegee, Ala. 

Berggren, Elizabeth (A.M. 1931), second 
grade teacher (substitute), Public Schools, 
Redwood Falls, Minn. 

Bixler, Elizabeth S., director of nursing, 
Norwich State Hospital, Norwich, Conn. 

Bovee, Dorothy L. (B.S. 1941), adminis- 
trative assistant in nutrition, American Red 
Cross, National Headquarters, Washington. 

Bradford, Anna L. (A.M. 1937), first 
grade teacher in Training School, New 
Haven State Teachers College, New 
Haven, Conn. — 

Brick, Mary Elizabeth, teacher of mathe- 
matics and Latin, High School, Millburn, 
N. J. 

Brown, Esther (A.M. 1941), dietitian, 
Creedmoor Hospital, Queens Village, N. Y. 

Burns, William A. (A.M. 1937), director 
of museum extension service, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York 
City. 

Carroll, H. C., assistant professor of psy- 
chology, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H. 

Chandler, Mary B. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of English and journalism, High School, 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

Danfelt, Edwin Douglas, supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, York, S. C. 

DeRoos, Marion Jellicorse, teacher of 
home economics, Miss Hall’s School, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College or any graduate 
of Teachers College may register with the Office of 
Placement Service. For initial registrations cover- 
ing three years no fee is charged. For infor- 
mation write to the Placement Office for its book- 
let, Employment of Teachers and Administrators. 
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Drummond, Helen B., supervisor of nu- 
trition, Children’s Aid Society, New York, 
N. Y. 

Flaum, Laurence, principal, High School, 
Hampton, Neb. 

Garmezy, Norman (A.M. 1940), school 
psychologist, R. D. 2, Shippensburg, Pa. 

Garvin, Pamela (A.M. 1940), assistant 
vocational counselor, Child Welfare Board 
of Cuyahoga County, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gewirtz, Herman, laboratory assistant, 
Technical High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gillingham, Jonathan (A.M. 1937), 
teacher of mathematics, High School, 
Westfield, N. J. 

Godley, Rosa Mai, educational director, 
St. Agnes Hospital, Raleigh, N. C. 

Goldberg, Harry, worker analyst, Michi- 
gan State Employment Service, 112 E. Jef- 
ferson Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Gonshor, Michael L. (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of science, Colby Academy, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Gordon, Jeanette (A.M. 1940), junior 
dietitian, Bamberger and Co., Newark, N.J. 

Greenwood, Helen (A.M. 1936), teacher 
of French, High School, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Grinstead, Wren Jones, assistant profes- 
sor of education, Wilson College, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 

Hart, Louise F. D. (A.M. 1941), girl 
scouts director, Jackson, Mich. 

Hawkins, Virginia (A.M. 1938), kinder- 
garten teacher, Norwood School, Lyn- 
brook, N. Y. 

Headley, Eric (A.M. 1940), assistant ath- 
letic director, Harlem Y. M. C. A.. New 
York City. 

Inghram, Florence B. (A.M. 1937), coun- 
selor, Regional Residence Project, N. Y. A., 
Station A, Weiser, Idaho. 

Jeffers, Edna Mary, librarian and teacher 
of English, High School, Mount Kisco, 
N. Y. 

Jennings, Helen Hall, interviewer, 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Popu- 
lation Problems, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 

Johns, Juliana (A.M. 1936), first grade 
teacher, Public School, Brewster, N. Y. 
Johnson, Carl S. (A.M. 1940), instructor 
in dramatics and speech, Endicott Junior 
College, Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 

Jones, Don (A.M. 1940), field scout ex- 
ecutive, Pomperang Council, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
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Jones, Josephine Broaddus (A.M. 1929), 
teacher of speech, High School, Hastings, 
N. Y. 

Keller, Evelyn Carlisle (A.M. 1941), 
librarian, High School, Cranford, N. J. 

Kempton, Melvin H. (A.M. 1936), as- 
sistant principal, Public Schools, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 


Lane, Margaret, assistant librarian, New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Lazenby, Mary Frances (A.M. 1939), 
dietitian, Young and Rubicam Advertising, 
295 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Lee, J. Murray (Ph.D. 1934), dean of 
School of Education, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Wash. 

Looser, Mary K. (A.M. 1939), labora- 
tory technician, J. C. Penney Co., New 
York City. 

Luttgen, Helen (A.M. 1940), kindergar- 
ten teacher, Norris School, Norris, Tenn. 

Macfarlane, Alberta M. (A.M. 1937), 
educational director, National Restaurant 
Association, Chicago, Ill. 

McDonald, Ethel (A.M. 1930), county 
home demonstration agent, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Watertown (Jefferson County), 
N. Y. 

Mellish, Ray H. (A.M. 1939), principal, 
Willis School, South Plainfield, N. J. 

Monroe, James, director of vocal music, 
Byrd High School, Shreveport, La. 

Morrison, Alexander W., research assist- 
ant, League of Nations, Princeton, N. J. 

Norman, Philip B., assistant teacher of 
mathematics and music, Townsend Harris 
High School, New York City. 

Nowak, Edward G. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of instrumental music, High School, 
Hempstead, N. Y. 

Olcott, Mason (Ph.D. 1926), instructor 
in sociology, Central College, Pella, lowa. 

O'Neill, Morgan R. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of social science, High School, Stratford, 
Conn. 

Osswald, Edith (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in education, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Owen, Eleanor Rhoads, teacher of home 
economics, Anacostia Junior-Senior High 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Parker, William E., Jr. (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of science, High School, Wethers- 
field, Conn. 

Preston, Ralph C. (A.M. 1934), assistant 
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professor of education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pugmire, D. Ross (Ph.D. 1937), high 
school visitor and director of research, 
State Department of Education, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Reese, William J. (A.M. 1938), athletic 
coach, High School, Statington, Pa. 

Richardson, Mildred Anna (A.M. 1941), 
director of the School of Nursing, Bridge- 
port Hospital, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Rohrbach, A. Jeanne (A.M. 1939), Sec- 
retary, Purchasing Department, Dental 
School, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Rope, Frederick T. (Ph.D. 1941), assist- 
ant director, Bureau of Field Services, State 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 

Sexton, Helen Randolph, instructor in 
physical education, University of the Pun- 
jab, Lahore, India. 

Shields, Eloise (A.M. 1939), director of 
nursing, New York Hospital, White Plains, 
N. Y. 

Shulman, Myra Lucille, assistant dieti- 
tian, Sydenham Hospital, New York City. 

Sklar, Harold G., director of activities, 
Community Center, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Smith, Helen A. B. (M.S. 1931), tutor in 
foods and hygiene, Hunter College, New 
York City. 

Smith, Mildred Estelle (B.S. 1940), assist- 
ant superintendent, Samaritan Hospital, 
Troy, N. Y. 
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Spiegler, Samuel (A.M. 1930), research 
director, Jewish Occupational Council, 
1819 Broadway, New York City. 

Stork, Louis Coles (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of mathematics, High School, Asbury Park, 
N. J. 

Stumpf, Madeline, house director, Greer 
School, Dutchess County, N. Y. 

Vincent, W. S. (A.M. 1940), principal, 
Stonewall Jackson Elementary School, 
Danville, Va. 

Wartchow, Beatrice (A.M. 1940), in- 
structor in physical education, Agricultural 
College, Fargo, N. D. 

Welton, Ruth, nutritionist, Suffolk Coun- 
ty Department of Health, Riverhead, N. Y. 

Wentz, Roy R., principal and junior 
high school teacher, Smyser’s School, West 
Manchester Township, York, Pa. 

Wilson, Virginia, instructor in physical 
education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Woodruff, Virginia (B.S. 1937), dietitian, 
American Can Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Woodworth, W. E., staff representative, 
Science Research Associates, Chicago, Ill. 

Wuerthner, Almena (B.S. 1929), director 
of nurses, Fairmont General Hospital, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 

Yansky, Vera M., dietitian, St. Francis 
Hospital, Jersey City, N. J. 

Zimmerman, Frances Olivia (A.M. 1933), 
instructor and supervisor of business edu- 
cation, Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 
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Plan this summer to include a period of study at Teachers College or 
participate in one of its field courses 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
| COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Intersession and Summer Session Offerings 


| JUNE INTERSESSION—June 9 to July 2 
| SUMMER SESSION—July 7 to August 16 


At the College | 


CURRICULUM WORKSHOPS—Both formal and informal group 
work on curriculum problems at all levels and in numerous areas of 
specialization. 


USE OF NEW YORK CITY AS A LABORATORY—Planned 
trips, discussions, and aid in utilization of materials in curriculum 
planning for business teachers, science teachers, and social science 
groups. 


CONFERENCES FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERS—The Na- 
tional Education Association is sponsoring two national conferences 
at Teachers College, one for the Department of Classroom Teachers 
and one for the Department of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction. 


REGULAR OFFERINGS in all fields of education and for all 
levels of participation. 














Field Courses 


Provincetown, Massachusetts, Art Group 

Lakeville, Connecticut, Science Study Group 

Social Problems in the Southeastern United States 

| Recreational Leadership Courses at Various Summer Camps 





For complete announcement of courses write to 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
519 West 120th Street 
| New York, N. Y. 
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RECENT BOOKS for the student of education | 





CUTTS-MOSELEY: Practical School Discipline and Mental Hygiene | 


This practical and concrete book (1) discusses the nature and types of discipline | 
problems and (2) outlines both immediate and long-run remedial procedures in the 
light of modern mental hygiene. Ready in June 


BILLETT: Fundamentals of Secondary-School Teaching 


A basal book, with emphasis on the unit method, for the study and improvement of 
secondary-school teachers. $2.90 


RUSSELL AND JUDD: The American Educational System | 


An authoritative and comprehensive introduction to the entire field of American | 
education. $2.25 


MOEHLMAN: School Administration: It’s Development, Principles, 
and Future in the United States 


Based on a complete survey of practice and literature, this book sets forth a philoso- 
phy of administration in terms of the supreme purpose of education— instruction. 


$3.50 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 











SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
Back Jssues Available 


Founded in January, 1915, in the early days of World War I, 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, by means of the 52 complete volumes pub- 
lished to date, supplies the best means of tracing every important change 
and advance in the field of education in the past quarter century and of 
studying the week-to-week viewpoints of educational leaders. 

A limited number of copies of back numbers are available. While 
these last, they may be had on a volume basis (26 issues each) at a post- 
paid cost of $5.00 a volume for issues prior to 1930; $3.50 a volume for 
more recent issues. 

Single numbers may also be furnished for 50 cents each prior to 1925; 
35 cents each from 1925 to 1934, inclusive; 25 cents each for more recent 
copies. 

Send orders and remittances to 


The Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc. 
425 West 123rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Anaccount of living and learning at Lincoln School 


A school that proposes to show the way in bringing up young people 
who are to understand, to practice, and to defend democratic life must 
itself accept the ideal of democracy and do its best to carry that ideal 
into practice. The newly published booklet 


DEMOCRACY’S HIGH SCHOOL 


shows how one school has broken through the traditional barriers of 
special subjects to build a functional and flexible curriculum. The 
mechanics and implications of such a program in the modern trend of 
educational thought, strenuously resisting harmful tendencies of special- 
ization, are clearly set forth in DEMOCRACY’S HIGH SCHOOL by 
Agnes de Lima and the high school staff of Lincoln School of Teachers 
College. 


96 pp. Illus. 90 cents. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK CITY 














Do modern schools teach the fundamentals? 


Does progressive education prepare youth for scholarly work in high 
school and college? The answer is “Yes,” according to 


NEW METHODS vs. OLD IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


the report recently made by a committee appointed by the Progressive Education 
Association. Reviewing studies of newer educational practices in public and private 
schools from coast to coast, and basing its findings upon an impartial analysis of 
important comparative researches, the committee concludes that under newer 
educational methods children learn as much of the ordinary subjects as they would in 
a traditional curriculum. Further, the children who attend schools where the newer 
practices prevail seem better adjusted to their work, to social life outside school, and 
later to college life. 

In an age when rapid change has destroyed many cherished values and threatens 
many time-honored institutions, parents are asking for proof that ‘“‘new schools” 
are preparing youth as well as or better than schools of a generation ago. You will 
find the evidence presented in this succinct report illuminating and useful. 


64 pp. Paper 60 cents. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Science Education 


The only professional all- 
science magazine for all teach- 
ers of science. 


Science Education serves the 
needs of science teachers: 


1. Practical classroom helps, prob- 
lems, projects, and teaching units 
by classroom teachers of science. 

2. Reports of investigations in the 
content and methods of teaching 
science. 

3. Abstract and book review sections 
of significant interest to science 
teachers. 

4. Pertinent articles serve as a con- 
tinual stimulus and inspiration to 
science teachers. 

5. Invaluable in your library as a 
source of reference material. 


Science Education is the 
Official Organ of the Na- 
tional Association for Re- 
search in Science Teaching, 
the National Council on Ele- 
mentary Science, and the 
Science Association of the 
Middle States. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


Science Education 
College Station 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Enclosed find $............ for one year's 
subscription to Science Education. 
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Subscription rates: U. S., one year, $2.50 
Foreign, one year, $3.50 












HOW? 


THE ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH REVIEW 


Tells You 


How to select a reader 


Problems in Primary Book 
Selection — George Spache 


How to teach letter-writing 


Letters to Enrich Children’s 
Experience—Ethel Mabie Falk 


Letter-Writing in the Sixth 
Grade—Rose Zeligs 


How to make punctuation 
and grammar function 


Learning about Punctuation 
in the Primary Grades— 
John P. Milligan 


Ability to See Relationships 
between Parts of a Sentence— 


Helen D. Gibbons 


How to help children 
learn to read 


Reading Readiness Tests and 
Grouping of First Grade En- 
trants—John W. Carr, Jr. and 
Matilda O. Michaels 


Reading in the Intermediate 
Grades—Gertrude Whipple 





How to make teaching 
more effective 


Simply subscribe to 


THE ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH REVIEW 


Founded, 1924, by C. C. Certain 
Box 67, N. End Sta. Detroit, Mich. 
Two dollars and fifty cents a year 
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